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PREFACE 


Who won’t—conceding reluctantly or sadly, but yield- 
ing at last—admit that Fishermen enjoy the privilege of 
telling fishstories and, to a certain extent at least, seem to 
be expected always to have had some experiences worth 
narration? 

Those of the writer, told hereinafter, have been enjoyed 
by him both originally and in the telling. He feels they 
may offer some pleasure to others, and perhaps, in this 
form also, help others to plan some equally enjoyable 
trips for themselves. 

The newcomer to that wonderful West of ours seldom 
realizes its magnitude until after a considerable period of 
time has been expended in traveling over it or a search 
been begun, say in San Diego, for some good fishing north 
of Los Angeles and for a base from which to reach it. 

Then one—especially if an Easterner—is apt to feel rather 
disappointed at the meagreness of the information usually 
obtainable locally concerning such details elsewhere. 
Even California alone is a veritable mine of opportunity 
for fishing. 

One can get considerable information by applying to the 
Fish and Game Commissioners of the various states and 
also from the General Passenger Agents of the railroads. 
Such advice is likely to be somewhat general, impersonal, 
and a bit unsatisfactory in detail though usually entirely 
honest and reliable so far as it goes. 

If now the following experiences shall help other fisher- 
men to supplement with details the information they have 
or may obtain elsewhere concerning the sport to be found 
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“Out where the West begins,” another gratification will 
be afforded the writer. 

He cannot even do justice to all the fishing of Califor- 
nia, but in the hope that what he tells of his recent experi- 
ences may be of help to some of the numerous visiting 
fishermen, as well as perhaps to signify in this way his 
appreciation of the pleasures he has enjoyed in these 
marvelous playgrounds, the writer makes this effort. 

W. W.-C. 


CHAPTER I 


Montana: GuLAcieER NATIONAL PARK 


WESTERN SECTION 


Washington Irving remarks in the ‘Sketch Book’’— 
“No, never need an American look beyond his own coun- 
try for the sublime and beautiful of natural scenery.’ 

I have fished for trout along the streams on the French 
slope of the Pyrennees; in the Alps; in beautiful Lorraine; 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, amid surroundings 
both historic and poetically beautiful like Killarney; in 
Maine and other parts of New England and elsewhere in 
the eastern part of the United States; in New Brunswick; 
and in the Canadian Rockies—but never have I enjoyed 
trout-fishing as in Glacier National Park. 

My statement has underlying it—asissaid to be the case 
with any decision by a woman—“two perfectly good 
reasons—‘Because’ and ‘Besides.’ That is, I make it 
because the fishing itself was so good, and ‘‘besides’”’ the 
surroundings were so enjoyable. 

While the heights of the peaks in Glacier National Park 
are not as great as in some of the other localities, and 
while the extent of the Park is relatively limited, neverthe- 
less the mountains are real, ‘satisfactory’? mountains. 
One sees the whole of them. Their rugged wildness, their 
coloration, their nearness, all contribute to the satisfac- 
tion of the visitor and he feels that at last he has a ‘front 
seat’’ and is “getting his money’s worth.” 

A fisherman in a boat on one of the clear lakes, in 
moments of leisure may look way down and like ‘‘Alice”’ 
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speculate delightfully on what adventures might befall 
if he went ‘Through’ its apparently immeasurable liquid 
“Tooking-Glass’’ depths beneath. Or he may gaze around 
and be enthralled by the beauty on every side. He can 
lean back and scan the precipitous slopes beginning at the 
shore of the lake a few yards away; perhaps discern, as 
small, slowly moving, white specks, a bunch of Rocky 
Mountain goats half or two-thirds the way toward the 
towering peak, and patiently follow their course across its 
breast. Or he can idly watch fleecy clouds drifting in a 
sea of blue above the ragged tops of the rocky walls and 
peaks or across their faces. The very layers of rock, 
with their colors and folds running continuously for miles 
perhaps, then to be broken off abruptly, reappearing again 
on an adjacent peak at a different elevation, and then 
located again at possibly the same elevation but lying ona — 
different slope, offer unlimited opportunities for specula- 
tion as to their history and to the enjoyment of ‘‘things as 
they are.” 

No areas of dead and dying trees disfigure the shores of 
the lakes, as so often in Maine. No dilapidated buildings 
and piles of tin-cans or other refuse mar the natural 
beauties. Real glaciers are not only visible, but are 
reachable with little effort. And while timber growth is 
sufficient to soften the valleys, lake shores, and lower 
slopes of the mountains, it has not the cultivated, artificial, 
park-like appearance of the Black Forest or of Fontain- 
bleau, nor does it obscure the ruggedness of the upper 
slopes of the mountains with their sharp crags. 

But a word more before we get to the fishing itself. 
It and all these other joys are enhanced by the comforts 
available to the visitor through the hotels maintained in 
the Park. 


LAKE McDONALD 


BOWMAN LAKE AND RAINBOW MOUNTAIN 
Photographs by Marble, Belton, Mont. 


GRANITE PARK CAMPS 
Photographs, by Marble, Belton, Mont. 
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After an exhilarating day amid such surroundings, to 
come back with a good catch of trout to a good meal, an 
excellent bed, and ‘‘all the comforts of home’”’ makes it 
seem like “the end of a perfect day.” 

Approaching Glacier National Park from the west 
(Portland, Oregon or Seattle, Washington) via Spokane 
one reaches it first at Belton, Montana. Here the Flat- 
head River flows westerly through the village and is 
joined a few miles below by its North Fork, which comes 
down along the west side of the Park. Into the North 
Fork flow the streams of the Park west of the Continen- 
tal Divide. Excellent fishing is reported up this North 
Fork but to obtain it one must pack in with an outfit 
and camp, as no adequate hotel facilities are yet estab- 
lished. A highway is under construction up the North 
Fork and that fishing will soon be more accessible. 

I spent one day along the main river, walking up stream 
on the Park side some 2 or 3 miles and then fishing 
down to a short distance below the village. It seemed 
beautiful water for good fish and I saw a few large trout. 
I succeeded in taking only a dozen rainbows—from eight 
to twelve inches each in length—using a fly or spinner. 

This section of the river is so frequently fished by visi- 
tors that my catch was said to be better than the average 
at that season (the middle of August). No doubt excel- 
lent fishing would be had here early in July or in 
September. 

The river has considerable volume, with rushing falls 
and deep holes among ledges and giant boulders. Above 
Belton it must be fished from the shore. Below the town 
a boat carries fishermen down stream for 25 miles, and 
this is advertised as an excellent fishing trip. 

From Belton one enters the Park by means of an 
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automobile stage to the foot of lake McDonald—about 
three miles—and then, by a substantial motor launch, 
proceeds some ten miles up the lake to ‘‘Lewis’” Hotel 
at the mouth of a stream coming from Sperry Glacier to 
the lake and near the head of the latter. Lake McDon- 
ald is one of the larger lakes in the Park. It is a beauti- 
ful sheet of water enclosed by wooded hills or ranges, and 
around its head and beyond it are rugged craggy peaks. 
Early in the season the fishing in the lake is said to be 
good and many big fish, including the large ‘‘Bull-trout,”’ 
are reported. But there are many motor boats, “Evin- 
rudes”’ and the like, drumming over it soon after the season 
opens, and then the trout that will bite are scarce. 

There are also good sized ‘‘Whitefish” to be taken in 
this water. 1 caught a few with a fly and identified them 
with the ‘‘Squawfish” of the lakes at Sicamous on the 
Central Pacific Railway, but I may have been wrong. 
I could not strike any trout in Lake McDonald in spite 
of my efforts in this direction on two different days. 

Through the kindly assistance of the ‘Information”’ 
clerk at Lewis’, I made the acquaintance of a delightful 
man—somewhat older than myself—who was preparing to 
go in with a guide to Arrow Lake, some 15 miles (by trail) 
to the northwest of Lake McDonald, and he expressed 
himself as glad to have me join them. 

So we started the next day after lunch. Each of us 
carried in a small sack our ‘‘necessaries,’’ and with our 
rods in one hand and the reins in the other (if it didn’t 
also at times include the horn of the saddle), with the 
guide leading a pack-horse carrying a tent, an axe, the 
kitchen and eating utensils and the grub for two days, 
we made our way over a good trail around the head of 
Lake McDonald and then westerly and northerly over a 
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spur of the mountain down to Trout Lake. Some of the 
views from the trail were fine. Huckleberries were plenti- 
ful on the further side of the ridge and could be enjoyed 
from the saddle. We saw two moose or elk some dis- 
tance off in the swamp at the lower end of Trout Lake. 

We followed up the east side of Trout Lake to the stream 
entering it at its head, then up this stream about five miles 
to Arrow Lake, and around the west shore of the latter, 
perhaps a half mile, to our camping ground at its head. 

The trail above Trout Lake was poor, rough, rocky and 
full of spring holes or soft muddy pockets. Our horses 
were clever not to break their legs. 

The camp ground, which we reached about 4:30 p.m. 
was a small fiat, hardly a hundred yards wide and extend- 
ing northerly up the valley, down the westerly side of 
which came the stream from the smaller lakes farther up 
it. Most of the valley seemed covered with brush, more 
or less in thickets, between which rank grass grew. This 
was the food for the horses. Sc we unsaddled and turned 
them loose to wander up the valley. The guide said they 
would be all right and could not start back down the trail 
without passing over our camp, which they would not do 
unless a grizzly got after them. In that case we should 
try to keep ahead of the horses. 

By the time we got the tent pitched—in spite of a strong 
wind that came up the lake, and in the thinly sheltering 
bushes, impeding our more or less unaccustomed efforts— 
and the bough-bed made, it was near the early dark of a 
cloudy afternoon and “chow time.” Fishing that day 
was out of the question. 

We turned in early and slept willingly and comfortably 
when the bears would let us. There seemed to be several 
of the black variety around, and, as we had brought all 
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our things, including our grub, into the tent, they were 
constantly trying to get in after the food. A light or a 
yell was enough to scare them off temporarily but they 
were persistent. I don’t know how many times the guide 
crawled out to drive them off. And once the horses 
seemed to have an idea of straying back down the trail 
to Lewis.’ So he had to shoo them back up the canyon. 
But it wasn’t so bad after all, and the spruce or fir bed did 
smell and feel good. 

The next morning Mr. C. and I started out to fish the 
lake. The easterly shore permits one to make short fly- 
casts from numerous places for two-thirds of its length— 
the northerly shore, anywhere, and the westerly shore for 
one-fourth to one-third its length from the head of the 
lake. The remainder of the lake’s circumference is 
impracticable for fishing from it and no boats exist. 

I used my lancewood rod or a split bamboo, 8}-foot, 
6-ounce rod with usually two flies on No.6 or No. 8 hooks. 
The lake is full of “cut-throat trout.’ They are reported 
to run as high as 5 pounds but I caught none over 2. I 
succeeded this morning in taking fifteen or twenty that 
weighed in the aggregate about an equal number of 
pounds. 

The beaches or shores of the lake (where accessible) 
are generally flat and run out under the water from ten 
to twenty or more feet, when they drop steeply and the 
water becomes quite deep—perhaps 200 feet. One wades 
well out in the shallow water—it was not too cold—and 
castsover the deeper. The trout especially the larger ones 
come up from the depths to take the fly. It is quite 
thrilling to see them come for it, grab it, and turn back to 
the depths, all of this being readily distinguished in the 
still glass-clear water. I soon learned one trick about cut- 
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throat trout. It is best not to use “dry flies” and to let 
the fly stop and sink occasionally after the cast. Also it 
is necessary to let them get it and turn instead of strik- 
ing as quickly as in other cases. 

We had a good fish dinner that night and they proved 
excellent eating. 

Late in the day another party consisting of a man and 
his wife and a guide arrived. They pitched their camp 
50 yards away from us on about the only site left available 
because of a large bank of snow still remaining unmelted 
and occupying the greater portion of the bare flat ground 
at the foot of the mountain to the northeast. Perhaps 590 
yards up the slope of the mountain was an even larger 
snow bank, but neither inconvenienced us in the least. 

That night we lashed the flys at the tent entrance to- 

gether and hung a “‘trench-wire alarm,” consisting of an 
empty can with a small stone in it, to the ties. It was 
rattled once or twice during the night by Bruin but a 
lighted match and a yell from our guide drove him off. 
We were awakened once by shrieks from the other party’s 
camp, followed by language from their guide. He told 
me the next morning that ‘Mister Bear had progged 
around”’ their two tents and even come into his where the 
food was, so he had to get up and drive him out with a 
club. 
- Finding, the next morning, that this other party were 
to go back that afternoon to Lewis’ and that they would 
be able to give us some provisions they would not use as 
well as to take in a message for us, we decided to stay a 
couple of days longer and gave them all the fish we had 
when they left. 

Then our guide and I decided to build a raft, which we 
finished at 3 p.m. We got some good fishing from it 
that evening and the next day. 
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The morning of our last day at Arrow Lake, Mr. C. and 
I started on the raft for the lower end of the lake. Al- 
though it was after 8 a.m. and brilliantly clear, the sun 
had not reached the water, though it was well down the 
western slopes to the lake, as we paddled our way along 
the western shore. 

We occasionally rested to fish but there wasn’t much 
“doing.” It is my belief that one can be too early in 
this western fishing. But the sunrise over the mountain 
top to the east was wonderful. I have never before seen 
a ridge, wooded to the top as it happened to be, between 
us and the sun glow, and turn to white-hot glass as this 
did. Every branch, almost every “‘spill’”’ of the evergreens 
stood out by itself, as brilliantly as the delicate threads 
and figures of the old time “glass worker’ at the county 
fair used to, against a sky blue in the main but tinged 
with various colors as it approached the ridge line where it 
was the color of melted gold. 

This effect lasted for some minutes and finally a flame, 
too brilliant to look at, shot up for a considerable height 
above it all. This widened at the base, shrunk down from 
its peak and suddenly changed into a generous sector of 
His Majesty, the Sun. The white-hot-glass effect of the 
trees lingered for an instant and then vanished, and we 
turned to our fishing in the now sunlit waters. 

By eleven o’clock I had seven fish weighing 10 pounds 
on my string and Mr. C. four at his end of the raft, and it 
was time to start for camp so that we should lunch, pack, 
and hit the trail at one for Lewis’. 

As we landed at the camp, the guide called to us, ‘““Come 
and get it, and clean the fish afterward.”’ So I took the 
two strings of fish and laid them together in the shade of a 
pine bush on the way to the tent and not over twenty-five 
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feet from it. We went into the tent, sat down, andate our 
lunch. Iwas nearest the opening but my back was toward 
it. Mr. C. and the guide faced the opening. As soon as 
lunch was finished, Mr. C. said to me, “If you will help 
catch the horses [’ll clean the fish,’’ to which I readily 
agreed. He said, ‘“‘Where are they” and I said “Right 
here’ stepping with him toward the bush. There were 
his four all right, but my string was gone. The black- 
coated thief had won at last, though not one of us had 
heard a sound nor seen a sign of him turning the trick. 

A half hour later while cinching my horse, she suddenly 
looked around past me. I turned to see what she was 
looking at, and there, between two bushes on a little ridge 
perhaps 30 yards away, was Mr. Bear, licking his chops 
and evidently headed back for the string he had left 
behind. The guide and I chased him off, but he did not 
go far and re-appeared within fifty yards a little later. 
He seemed in good condition and would probably have 
weighed 300 pounds. 

Our ride back to Lewis’ was made in three hours, Mr. 
C. being ina hurry. He took the lead and kept us hustl- 
ing to keep up with him. About half way back we 
passed a pine alongside the trail where some big bear had 
“sharpened his claws.’”’ The tree was perhaps ten or 
twelve inches in diameter at the butt and was completely 
stripped of bark, on the side nearest the trail, for a height 
of seven feet. The bear had evidently stood up in the 
trail and, reaching up, had dragged his claws down it, 
scoring the wood undertieath the bark (which had come 
off) much as a kitchen table leg is grooved by the family 
cat. It had been done while we were up at Arrow Lake, 
but we saw no other sign of the beast. 

It should perhaps be said here that but three animals 
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are considered at all dangerous in the Park:—the bull 
moose or elk at certain seasons, the mother bear with 
cubs, and the grizzly when overtaken and surprised. 
Everything else is said to avoid the visitor and get out of 
his way if possible, except the harmless but thieving black 
bears. There are no rattlesnakes. 


EASTERN SECTION 


The most interesting and profitable way to reach the 
eastern section of the Park from Lewis’ is to go over Gun- 
sight Pass via Sperry Glacier to Going-to-the-Sun camps 
at St. Mary’s Lake, a two day trip on horseback. But 
one may return to Belton and thence by railroad proceed 
to Glacier Station, which is the southeast and main en- 
trance to the Park. 

From Glacier and its magnificent Glacier Park Hotel, 
stages run up the eastern edge of the Park to ‘Many 
Glaciers’ Hotel at the end of the automobile road, about 
a three hour trip. From this road a branch extends 
westerly into ““Two Medicine Lake” camps, and a con- 
nection is made at St. Mary’s with a boat which runs up 
“‘Going-to-the-Sun”’ camps. 

From St. Mary’s station also one goes in to “‘Red Eagle 
Lake’’—seven miles—where there is excellent cut-throat 
trout fishing but no camp, and a pack outfit must be taken. 
The latter can be obtained at St. Mary’s. 

“Many Glaciers’ impressed me as the finest place in 
the Park, though ‘““T'wo Medicine” was a close second. 
The hotel is a magnificent rustic structure on the shore of 
Lake McDermott, whose outlet, with a beautiful water- 
fall over a natural rock ridge, is a few hundred yards 
east of the hotel. This outlet forms the stream called 
“Swift-Current River,’”’ which widens into the Sherbourne 


GOING-TO-THE-SUN MOUNTAIN AND CAMPS 


UPPER LAKE ST. MARY 
Photographs by Marble, Belton, Mont. 
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Lakes some miles below and there furnishes irrigation and 
power-water as well as a home for numerous big pike. 

Above Lake McDermott are Josephine and Grinnell 
Lakes each connected by a stream, and the source of all 
is Grinnell Glacier some ten miles above “‘Many Glaciers.”’ 
Flowing into Lake McDermott opposite the hotel is the 
stream from Iceberg Lake, with its glacier and little ice- 
bergs, six miles up toward the ‘Garden Wall.” 

The four lakes in the chain, Grinnell, Josephine, McDer- 
mott, and Sherbourne, are curious in one respect at least. 
The water of Grinnell is markedly glacial, cold and quite 
milky in appearance; that of Josephine, the next below, 
is like watery skim milk and more transparent. The 
water of McDermott is like molten glass with a slightly 
bluish-green tint and one can see bottom through it 
without difficulty at fifteen feet. It is not as transpar- 
ently clear as Arrow Lake. In Sherbourne Lake the 
water is less clear and more brown or ‘‘muddy,”’ though 
one would never apply that latter term to it. The colora- 
tion of the fish accords with the water. Those in Grin- 
nell are the lightest and brightest—silvery with the spots 
and iridescent shades least marked. In Josephine the 
fish are still bright but the ‘‘Rainbow”’ stripe is more 
apparent and the spots more noticeable. In McDermott, 
the fish may be said to be most brilliant though the 
background is darker. In the Sherbourne Lakes, the fish 
(pike) are dark under their (yellow) spots and have yel- 
lowish bellies. 

“FBastern Brook” trout have been successfully planted in 
the upper lakes but- the “Rainbow” seems to be most 
numerous. There is also a small ‘Silver’ trout quite 
numerous in McDermott, of whose exact identity I am 
uncertain. 
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Shortly after my noon arrival at Many Glaciers I 
approached the clerk at the hotel desk for information as 
to the fishing. He courteously (and I must say here 
again that the kindly courtesy of the hotel people was 
remarkable) answered my various questions, which I on 
my part did my best to avoid making foolish. ‘There 
hadn’t been many fish caught lately, but then there had 
been no real fishermen around.” ‘Fish could be taken in 
the lake (McDermott) and a man, “Dan,” just outside 
the lower door at the landing would provide boats.” 
“We—Dan—could quite likely tell more details.’”’? So I 
hunted Dan and got my boat. Dan advised trolling until 
late in the afternoon, and said that about sundown they 
might take a fly: that they ran to five pounds; and that 
no particular spot in the lake was to be recommended 
especially. I started out trolling using first a small 
artificial minnow. Nothing striking this I changed to a 
“Bear Valley Spinner’ and then to a ‘‘Colorado (gold) 
Spinner,” a No. 3, I think. 

In the next two hours I took ten trout, that weighed in 
the aggregate 125 pounds, and “called it a day.’’ One 
or two were small Silver trout eight to ten inches long. 
The rest were Rainbows except one, which was an Eas- 
tern Brook trout weighing 2? pounds,—a beauty. The 
largest Rainbow weighed 23 pounds. I brought them in 
to the hotel office and found my friendly clerk still there. 
When I raised my string up over the counter, his eyes 
showed his surprise as well as his words. He imme- 
diately sent a boy for a dining room tray filled with cracked 
ice, and displayed the fish on it at one end of his counter 
where the other guests of the hotel and the arrivals on 
the evening stage from Glacier could and did admire them. 
The stage driver or the outgoing passengers the next day 
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must have passed the word, for in a couple of days numer- 
ous fishermen were in evidence at Many Glaciers. 

The Silver trout were very active and satisfactory 
fighters considering their size. The Eastern Brook trout 
was quite typical of his kind. They seem to thrive in the 
colder western waters quite as well as in Maine and per- 
haps grow even larger on the average. But to my mind 
the Rainbow puts up a better fight. The latter is in the 
air oftener and fights from the beginning spectacularly 
to exhaustion and the net. The Eastern Brook strikes 
quite fiercely and makes a sharp first run. Then he 
allows himself to be easily reeled in until quite near the 
boat. From his recognition of the angler or the boat, he 
“‘bull-dogs”’ it with occasional short sharp runs generally 
under the boat. This is a good trial of the rod and the 
skill of the fisherman, but not more so than the leaps of 
the Rainbow and not as spectacular. 

He even when brought within netting distance, is diffi- 
cult to scoop up and his frantic avoidance of the net is 
exciting. Of course the Eastern Brook is the more 
beautiful and I think the better eating but the Rainbow 
has, I think, a shade on him for sport and the Steelhead 
another shade on the Rainbow, though I have had a four 
pound Rainbow make six leaps clear of the water in less 
than ten seconds and then fight spectacularly for twenty- 
five minutes, all in rather warm water, before being 
brought to net. 

The next day I trolled a while and took a few moderate 
sized Rainbows in the morning. Late in the afternoon 
while trolling again, a big fish—perhaps four or five pounds— 
took off my spoon, with a jump and a mighty splash. 
An instant later he broke clear again and with a shake of 
his head sent the spoon flying from his mouth into the 
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water some distance away. He was a good sized Rain- 
bow and was within thirty yards of me when he showed his 
contempt for my defective leader. 

I tried for him soon after with another spoon and with 
the flies but without success. 

Continuing with the flies and occasionally getting re- 
sults, I approached the mouth of the stream coming down 
from Josephine Lake and saw a man in the water up to his 
hips, casting a fly. Hailing him properly with ‘What 
luck?”’, he replied that apparently he did not have the 
right variety of fly. So we agreed that he should look me 
up at the hotel after dinner and I might be able to give 
him what he needed in that line. 

He turned out to be Mr. P., an ardent fisherman and 
good companion. Mrs. P. also proved a good sports- 
woman, and we arranged a trip to Lake Josephine the 
second day thereafter. 

Mr. P. and I left the hotel in the boat about 9 a.m. and 
trolled up Lake McDermott to the stream mouth taking 
seven moderately sized Rainbows on the way. Mrs. P. 
preferred to walk up the trail to Josephine Lake—about 
2 miles. The hotel most kindly furnished us a frying 
pan, forks, etc., and some food for our lunch which we 
planned to get for ourselves in the open. 

Getting the boat up the one-half mile or more of stream 
connecting the two lakes was rather a job in the quick 
cold water but we managed it successfully. Mrs. P. was 
on the shore ahead of us and, as it was not quite time for 
lunch, she decided to rest with her book while we took a 
turn around the lower part of the lake. We picked up a 
few more Rainbows trolling, but nothing over a pound and 
a half. 

Before noon we rejoined Mrs. P. and, with the aid of the 
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frying pan over a small fire, we enjoyed to the utmost our 
lunch and four of the smaller trout so freshly caught. 

Then for an hour perhaps we rested on the shore, we 
men enjoying our pipes and all of us thrilled by the 
beauties of the place. Just opposite was a cone shaped 
mountain rising steeply from the lake for 5000 feet. 
Wooded at its base, its upper part was bare and craggy. 
The rocks showed many colors, green, red, orange, black 
and white. To the left (westerly) could be seen Grinnell 
Mountain and its glacier. The bluish clear waters of the 
lake mirrored the green wooded shores and the towering 
mountains. 

Mrs. P. pointed out some white specks some 3000 feet 
up a mountain side in a greenish area bare of trees, and 
insisted that they moved. At first we thought they were 
simply white boulders. Close watching proved them to 
be alive—probably Rocky Mountain goats. As we had 
forgotten glasses we could not be sure they were not 
wild sheep. The air was brilliant and the day clear and 
comfortable. Perhaps it may be appreciated why I 
say the fishing in this Park is so delightful. 

Then we went ‘‘a-fishing”’ again. The P.’s had but one 
rod between them and used for the trolling a No. 3 brass 
Colorado spinner with one hook on which I had put an 
inch long piece of trout-belly. 

I used my 8-foot 6-ounce S. B. rod with a Colorado 
spinner or a “‘Trouterino” plug. This latter I found very 
effective. It is less than 14 inches long, silver bodied 
with red head, has two“separate single hooks, and floats 
when idle. 

We took that day in all 28 trout, one of which was an 
Eastern Brook trout, that Mr. P. caught, weighing 24 
pounds. The rest were all Rainbows. The largest 
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weighed 3+ pounds, another 24 and several went about 2 
pounds. Mrs. P. skilfully got her share and seemed to 
enjoy thoroughly doing so. We took a few on flies about 
sundown, and then Mr. P. and I ran the boat down to 
Lake McDermott where Mrs. P., who had walked the 
trail along the stream met us, and we cooked again for 
supper. 

That evening our joint catch—excepting seven or eight, 
which were doing duty and giving entire satisfaction 
“lost to view though to memory dear’’—was displayed on 
the hotel counter. Those weighed in the aggregate 48 
pounds at the hotel. 

The trout in Josephine Lake are much more silvery and 
lighter colored than in McDermott and I believe are a bit 
better fighters, no doubt from the greater coldness of the 
water. And probably one would find as large trout in 
Josephine as in McDermott, as the connecting stream 
offers no difficulties to their passage either way. 

Grinnell Lake 3 or 4 miles above Josephine is at the foot 
of Grinnell Glacier. There are beautiful falls on the con- 
necting stream and a good trail leads up along it. The 
trout in Grinnell Lake are smaller but very active as the 
water is quite cold. 

Some other fishermen from the hotel went down to 
Sherbourne Lakes one day and brought back twenty-one 
pike. They were all good sized fish, none weighing less 
than three pounds, and their colors were quite bright. 
Five of the largest filled one of the large elliptical alumi- 
num trays used by the waitresses in the dining room. 
The largest fish as he lay in this tray on the counter, 
stretched his tail and the whole of his head over its long- 
est axis and was six or seven inches in depth—back to 
belly. Ido not know his weight. They are fierce strikers 
but loggy fighters—nothing like a muscallunge. 
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St. Mary’s Lakes 


One leaves the auto-stage between Many Glaciers and 
Glacier Park Station at “St. Mary’s’” near the foot of the 
upper large lake and thence proceeds by motor-launch up 
the lake to “Going-to-the-Sun Camps.’ These are situ- 
ated on a rocky point forming the northerly side of the 
narrows and eighty feet above the water. Above this 
point the lake widens out again to form a very pretty 
sheet of water. 

Above the camp the scenery is magnificent. ‘“‘Going-to- 
the-Sun Mountain” towers over the camp on the right as 
one looks to ‘‘Gunsight”’ and its pass. Opposite, ‘Red 
Eagle” and “Little Chief’? Mountains rise abruptly from 
the lake to equally glorious and rugged heights. Snow 
banks are lodged near their tops and the rock colors are 
brilliant and varied. 

Just beyond, ‘‘Almost-a-Dog’? Mountain looms up 
impressively. The lake waters are clear and deep. 
Three streams come to the lake above the camp. One of 
them, at the head of the lake, comes down from the gla- 
cial regions of Gunsight Pass and, pouring its milky waters 
into those of St. Mary’s Lake, colors the latter distinctly 
for a considerable area. 

Most of the time I spent at Going-to-the-Sun Camps 
was stormy, the only real bad weather encountered in 
three weeks in the Park. It “blew a gale,” rained, hailed, 
thundered, and snowed. 

The physical effects- were interesting and beautiful, 
especially the -whitening of the mountains. But my 
fishing was sadly interfered with and the lake’s reputation 
as a fishing point was not fairly tested byme. I managed 
to catch a few moderate sized Rainbows (1 to 2 pounds 
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each) and one trout weighing 2} pounds, trolling, that 
I did not identify... It was silvery, dark olive above, 
white below, no red nor suggestion of that color anywhere. 
Its spots were black, very small, fairly profuse especially 
posteriorly. ‘Dolly Vardens” of good size are reputed to 
be numerous in this lake besides the Rainbows. 

Red Eagle Lake lies 7 miles from St. Mary’s Station and 
is reached therefrom by trail. It is reputed to be a fine 
spot for cut-throat trout fishing with a fly, and large fish— 
5 pounds or over—are taken there. It was with regret 
that I omitted an experience there. 


y 


Upper Two Medicine Lake 


An auto-stage runs daily from Glacier Park Hotel at 
Glacier Station to ‘“Two Medicine Camps’ 10 miles by 
road. The route is out the main east road to just beyond 
Two Medicine Creek, itself a good trout stream, and then 
up along this stream and past lower Two Medicine Lake 
to the foot of Upper Two Medicine Lake. The stream 
connecting the two lakes is two or three miles long and 
forms the curious “Trick Falls”’ a short distance below the 
Upper Lake. The stage road passes near the Falls and 
one is given the opportunity to disembark and stroll to 
see them, which is quite worth while. The Lower Lake 
is said to contain many and large fish but there are no 
boats on it nor any stopping place. 

Two Medicine Camps is a most beautiful spot. The 
central building is not large and is mostly dining room, 
light, airy, cheerful and with a grand stone fireplace. 
Around are scattered within easy reach several other log 
houses for the living quarters of the visitors. All are, 


1 This must have been a ‘‘black-spotted”’ or “‘Colorado”’ trout. 
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within a few yards of the water, on a little flat which is 
backed, on the side away from the water, by high hills. 

The lake is three miles long and one faces from the camp 
entirely satisfactory mountains. The one directly across 
the lake from the camp rises from the water’s edge 
abruptly for over 4000 feet, most of which is sharp and 
craggy. 

At the upper end of the lake, and to the southeast of the 
stream entering the lake there is a particularly fine coni- 
cal peak—Mt. Rockwell—rising abruptly to some 4500 or 
5000 feet above the water. Under its towering side and 
around the mouth of the stream is a good fishing ground. 
Here are several large pieces of rock in the lake around 
which the trout lurk in the shady depths. 

One piece would be estimated as probably weighing at 
least a thousand tons, and I could see where it had left 
the mountain cliff and struck a lower slope on its way to 
its present resting place 60 yards out in the lake, where it 
lay with its flat top a foot under water like a great desk. 
In fishing around these rocks one can hardly help specu- 
lating a bit as to whether another will not suddenly ‘‘come 
down, SQUASH!” 

Trolling around the lake daytimes and fly-fishing at 
various places mornings and evenings yielded me daily 
satisfactory results. I caught more Eastern Brook trout 
than others though every now and then spice and variety 
were afforded by a fine Rainbow. The largest Rainbow, 
which I took my’first day, weighed just 3 pounds. The 
largest Eastern Brook was two pounds though I saw one of 
the latter that was probably twice as big, but failed to 
induce him to strike. He had evidently seen me first. 

While trolling one morning by the big rocks mentioned, 
I had a heavy strike. Reeling in a rather heavy fighting 
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fish, which was netted without great difficulty or long 
playing, I found I had one new to me. He weighed 33 
pounds and was quite chunky. His general color was 
yellowish or golden, rather dull for the latter term, and 
except for his markings, the color was quite similar to 
that of the base color of the pike from Sherbourne Lakes. 
This trout’s spots were black and bright yellow. Along 
his side and cheek was the “rainbow”’ stripe of red. In 
addition he carried on the lower jaw the red dashes of the 
cut-throat. The lower fins were yellowish. 

Had I taken any cut-throats in the lake it might be 
said he was a mongrel from three separate ancestries. 

I do not know whether any cut-throats exist in this 
lake, but I should say he had certainly both Rainbow and 
Eastern Brook-Trout parents. The boat keeper at the 
camp said he had “‘never seen one like it but that he was 
perfectly good eating.” 

Probably at least a third of my daytimes were spent 
basking in the clear sunshine and enjoying the entrancing 
scenery so near and real. The comforts of the camp were 
all that could be wished for, the food good, and the kind- 
ness and courtesy of the camp people most enjoyable. 

The best fishing I found to be at this upper end of the 
lake and at about sunset, although near dark almost 
anywhere in the lake the fish would strike either a spoon 
or flies. The last morning I fished this lake I made an 
excellent catch of the limit near the mouth of the brook, 
and took them all between 10 a.m. and noon. They 
were Eastern Brook trout and averaged a pound each,— 
perfect beauties. These I got on flies, and with this highly 
satisfactory finish ended my fishing in Glacier National 
Park, for the time only, I trust, Deo Volente! 


CHAPTER II 


Tur CANADIAN ROCKIES 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Two hundred fifty miles northwest of Glacier National 
Park is Banff, at the eastern edge of the famous ‘‘Canadian 
Rockies.” 

No words of mine are needed, nor could I find them, to 
add to what already has been said and written concerning 
their beauties and wonders. Their vast extent would 
preclude my even doing justice to the fishing to be found 
everywhere among them. I will but mention briefly the 
various trials I made and devote but a few paragraphs to 
my most successful visit. 

The cut-throat trout of lovely Lake Louise (and of one 
or two lakes nearby) is a good fighter from the cold waters 
though not large as my experience goes. But it is well 
worth while casting the fly for him amid the splendor of 
his surroundings. 

The scenery at Emerald Lake is magnificent and the 
water clearly justifies its name. ‘The lake is said to hold 
large fish and it appears it should, though I took nothing 
over a pound with my flies. 

At Field, the Kicking Horse River invites the attention 
of a fisherman but I didnot have a chance totry it. They 
say it contains good fish. Numerous inviting brooks are 
seen from the train—one especially attracted me some 5 
to 10 miles east of Sicamous. Enquiries at the latter 
place brought answers that it was ‘an excellent stream 


for brook-trout.”’ 
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At Sicamous a stay of several days was wellrepaid. An 
excellent hotel in the station furnished the comforts and 
necessaries, the lakes (Salmon Arm and Mary’s) did the 
rest. Splendid light cedar boats were for hire at the 
boathouse adjacent to the hotel and station. 

Though the boatman told me I was (in August) ‘‘be- 
tween seasons” (June and July or September) I enjoyed 
excellent trolling for Rainbows. Generally I rowed up 
the “thoroughfare”’ under the railroad bridge and into 
Mary’s Lake for my sport. I used my “little old lance- 
wood” and for a lure, a preserved minnow held by an 
“alligator” or “crocodile.”” The days were very beautiful 
and often too calm for the best sport. The Rainbows there 
will not rise well unless there is a wind ripple on the water. 
But the smaller “silver trout” is not as wary or particular 
and for his size ($ to 1 pound) makes an excellent fight. 

Through the thoroughfare and in places in Mary’s Lake 
one has to take out one’s line if ‘‘Squawfish” are to be 
avoided. Apparently they will strike anything and while 
they fight fairly well, they are not worth wasting time over. 
The Indians are fond of them, and there seem to be large 
numbers of the fish some running to three or more pounds 
apiece. 

The largest Rainbow I took here was a 44-pounder and 
he put up an excellent fight. The boatman said they 
sometimes ran to 14 pounds. 

I hooked a big one, perhaps 7 or 8 pounds, from the 
glimpse I had of his length and side as he turned lazily 
over and loosed himself within 5 yards of my boat, but he 
must have been hooked “foul” from the way he came in 
and eventually freed the small hooks of my “alligator.” 
These hooks are about No. 14 or No. 16 in size so the hold 
of one or two would be very slight to a big fish. 
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A tale of the boatman’s was rather interesting to me as a 
fisherman and revealed a curious practice. I noticed a 
large (7- or 8-inch) Wilson spoon attached to a long coil 
of fine copper wire with a pound, or heavier, sinker lying 
in his shed. Enquiries developed the following: 

The depth of the “Salmon Arm” Lake is 1000 feet or 
more in places. In depths of about 600 feet lives a ‘Gray 
Trout’’ that is a good food fish and fairly plentiful. The 
boatman rows to these places, stops and using the tackle 
above mentioned, lets the sinker, which is a few yards 
ahead of the spoon, reach the bottom. He then makes his 
line fast to the rowlock; pulls ahead four or five strokes 
of the oars; stops, and lets the sinker again reach the bot- 
tom; and repeats the procedure. Sooner or later he 
strikes and pulls in loggily a 20- to 40-pound Gray Trout. 
Just what the identity of this fish is I regret to be unable to 
say. Except as curiosities they would be of no interest to 
me, 

At certain seasons the Columbia River Salmon and, I 
was told, the Steelhead, swarm in these lakes. The boat- 
man said they could then be taken with flies or by trolling 
and furnished great sport but that I was ‘‘too early,’’— 
I thought “‘too late.’”’ At any rate I saw none, except 
many dead ones on the bottom of the streams on the way 
to Vancouver down the marvelous Frazer River Canyon. 

On leaving this wonderful country one feels again that 
it is a place to which return visits certainly should be 
made. 

One important item that contributes so much to the 
pleasure of a visitor to this section is the admirable ser- 
vice of the Cariadian Pacific Railway. This company 
operates the hotels and camps or chalets along its 
lines. 
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The service is remarkably excellent—both on the rail- 
way and in these stopping places. No reasonable request 
for assistance to the fisherman—unfamilar perhaps to the 
locality—seems to be regarded by the Railway officials 
and employees, from the top down, as other than an 
obligation to be satisfied if possible. And that satisfac- 
tion is, I found, accorded the visitor courteously and 
generously. Even anticipation of my wishes was at- 
tempted and service proffered many times before being 
requested, with a friendliness that remains as a pleasant 
memory in addition to those of the physical comforts fur- 
nished everywhere along this railway line. 

One of the features to me of fishing in the Rockies is 
the beauty of the water. It really looks more like liquid 
plate glass, and when gazing down into depths of it one 
feels one could see through any amount of it 1f only some- 
thing distinctly identifiable were there below to be picked 
out. 

There are lakes in Maine where the same clearness is 
impressive. I remember catching trout and land locked 
salmon in “‘Craig’s Pond’ near Bucksport, Maine, where 
one could see the fish struggling below for a long distance 
and where the bottom was clearly distinguishable through 
25 or 30 feet of water below the boat. In the Rockies 
however it seems to me the water has a brilliancy—like 
English or Irish glass—that is wanting in the East. 

The brooks and rivers of Maine and New Brunswick 
soon reach a dark color that may perhaps best be com- 
pared to café noir, while the streams of the Rockies remain 
clear and sparkling longer. 

The lakes of California are frequently more colored and 
duller, except perhaps Tahoe and Crater Lake, where 
any lack of clearness—not wanting in Crater Lake cer- 
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tainly—is offset by the brilliancy of the hues of blue and 
emerald. 

If the Maine streams are café noir, the Rocky Mountain 
streams are “‘Apollinaris,”’ and the California streams 
“Bock”—“‘if you get what I mean.” 


CHAPTER III 


CoLORADO 


Three months of a summer spent in Estes Park, 
Colorado, gave me some opportunities for trying the trout 
fishing in Rocky Mountain National Park to which this 
town furnishes the “‘foyer.’’ 

The stream through the town (a branch of the Platte 
River) contains some good fish, but after the attention 
they get from the frequent tourist fisherman, they are 
very wary. The stream is a pretty one to fish, but when 
one gets below the town a little way one finds the bottom 
and the water sadly fouled by the effluent from the sewage 
disposal plant of one of the hotels on that side of the town. 
This fouling becomes particularly noticeable after the 
Park season has been open a month and the business of 
the hotel in question has been brisk. 

In the town, the main stream—‘‘Big Thompson’’—is 
joined by ‘Fall River,’’ which comes down through Horse- 
shoe Park from the snow banks of the Continental Divide. 
The main stream comes down from Moraine Park and 
from the vicinity of Trout Lake in the shadow of Long’s 
Peak. 

All of these streams contain trout, and I never had any 
trouble in getting half a dozen to a dozen small rainbows 
out of one of them for a “mess’’ for supper. The fish 
would usually run from 5 or 6 to 8 inches in length. Ex- 
cept in Fall River below Horseshoe Park I never caught 
anything in these streams over 9 or 10 inches in length. 
I took one on a fly in Fall River that weighed 14 pounds, 
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LAC CACHE LA POUDRE IN MILNER PASS 
The water from this lake flows into the Cache la Poudre River, 
thence into the Platte, and finally into the Gulf of Mexico. The 
drainage off the roadway in front of the lake flows into the Col- 
orado River and the Gulf of California. 
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and believe there are larger ones in this water. It is 
reported that they run even to 3 pounds or more in the 
main river below Estes Park Village. There are some 
nice pools for good-sized fish in all these streams but, prob- 
ably one has to be early in the season to fish successfully 
ahead of the tourists. : 

Across the Divide in the headwaters of the Colorado 
River there is better fishing—at least I had better catches 
there. The fish seemed to run larger and to be less 
frightened by visitors. These waters are not quite as 
accessible to the majority of the Park visitors who mainly 
frequent Estes Park and only cross the Divide en route 
elsewhere or as a day’s trip that leaves no time for fishing 
over there. 

If staying at Estes Park, one has to leave there early to 
reach the western side by noon after a climb up over the 
12,000 feet summit of the Fall River Road and the descent 
from there down into the valley at the 8000 feet level 
again. To return to Estes Park again before dark leaves 
only a short time for fishing in the middle of the day. 

Really, to fish the Colorado headwaters or Grand Lake 
one must stay at the latter place, which it not as conveni- 
ent for the average person as staying at Estes Park, and 
even then from such western stopping point the streams 
are not as easily reached as is the case on the eastern 
slopes. Still, if one can arrange it (by motor camp or 
otherwise), the fishing of the western waters is quite 
worth while and some pice sized trout may be taken with 
flies in the streams or by trolling in Grand Lake. 

Incidentally some wonderful scenery may be enjoyed 
in Rocky Mountain National Park. The trip between 
Grand Lake and Estes Park is a remarkable one, up over 
the “Backbone of the Continent’’ and down again. The 
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road is picturesque in the extreme. One gets some long 
views out over the country from the turns of the road 
at the high points. From the summit one can look to 
the East out on to the Great Plains for 100 miles to the 
horizon. At least, on the one occasion I got this clear 
view to the East from the summit, landmarks were 
distinguished that were 100 miles easterly of the view- 
point and they certainly looked that far away. In a 
dozen or more attempts for the view I got it but this once. 
All the other times clouds, fog, or worse interfered. Asa 
matter of fact it rained 30 days in July, 28 in August, and 
in September it began to snow. Yet we did have some 
wonderfully fine weather in September, probably the best 
of the season, and then the trip over the mountain was 
glorious beyond description. 

There is a feeling of being at last ‘‘on the Roof of the 
world.” ‘There is areal wildness and ruggedness of beauty 
to the landscape. Wild-flowers are as numerous and as 
varied as in California. Many of them were curious and 
entirely new to me, particularly one resembling a gigantic 
mignonette with crimson coloring in its crown. The 
“Kinnikinnick” runs on the ground, with its dark-green 
shiny leaves and its red berries, suggesting the “partridge 
berry” or the “checkerberry’”’ of the East. 

The Indian Paint Brush in these mountains exceeds in 
profusion, brilliancy, and variety any other displays of it 
I have ever seen. There seemed to be two varieties, the 
“white” and the “red.’”’ The “white” varied in shade or 
tint from a greenish cream to almost a canary yel- 
low; the “red” shaded from a light salmon pink 
through a scarlet to almost a claret; and the masses of 
various colors, among the aspens with their silvery shades, 
with the darker greens of the firs and spruces, the blues of 
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the asters, of the “Colorado Spruces,” and of the sky, 
all in that brilliantly clear air, produced the “veritable 
riot of color” one reads about. 

And then, to the visitor from elsewhere, unaccustomed 
perhaps to such wild life in its native haunts, the frequent 
sight of Rocky Mountain Sheep amid such surroundings 
and at close quarters—say within fifty yards of the road, 
which is not at all unusual—with half grown lambs 
gambolling around their mothers; or a glimpse of graceful 
deer impelled by curiosity for a moment to halt in their 
grazing or wandering to gaze at the passersby; or the view 
of the lordlier Elk, in a herd of from ten to twenty or more 
up on the mountain side, lends enchantment to the scene. 

I should not class Rocky Mountain National Park with 
Glacier National Park as a fishing resort. It is too popu- 
lar and sophisticated, so to speak, for good fishing, de- 
lightful as it is in other respects. 

There, however, is good fishing in and near Rocky 
Mountain National Park, in “North Park,’’ and in many 
other parts of Colorado if one can find the time and means 
for reaching it. 

One great drawback the visitor to Rocky Mountain 
National Park realizes is the overcharging so generally 
carried on in Estes Park by most of those with whom he 
naturally comes in contact. The motto of the Estes 
Park “natives’’ séems to be “Get, while the getting is 
good.’’ There are some exceptions but, as a rule, prices 
were exorbitant. 

I stayed a week or ten days (after the Tourist Season 
had officially closed) at one of the more prominent and 
attractive hotels in Estes Park. Leaving hurriedly (on 
telegraphic orders), I was presented with an exorbitant 
bill, in spite of the assurances that had previously been 
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given me by the man who was supposed to be the proprie- 
tor. On questioning the clerk as to the figures of the bill, 
I was referred to the wife of the proprietor who was said 
to be “out of town” himself. And I realized in full the 
truths of Kipling’s poem on ‘‘The Female of the Species.” 

While at Rocky Mountain National Park, I heard a 
beaver story and fished near the location where the inci- 
dents are said to have occurred. 

Up the southerly fork of the Thompson River just 
beyond the public camp grounds, the roadway crosses a 
small brook coming into the river from the south. On 
the north of the roadway and some fifty yards away, a 
colony of beavers had built a dam so as to form a pool for 
themselves between the roadway and the dam. 

Their industry in constantly adding to the dam, causing 
the enlargement of the pool and its encroachment on 
the public road, conflicted with the interests of the road 
users so the Park authorities tried to limit the height of the 
water and its overflowing the roadway by tearing off the 
top of the dam at intervals. 

Someone conceived the idea of installing, at a suitable 
height in the dam, a 3-foot length of ordinary vitrified 
sewer pipe which would discharge the water after a rea- 
sonable level for it had been reached. The beavers found 
no difficulty in plugging the inlet end of this quickly and 
effectively. Then a long (10- or 15-foot) length of iron 
pipe was substituted for the short pipe. The ends of the 
long pipe projected far enough each way from its resting 
place on the dam structure to be beyond obstruction by 
the piling of dam material over them, and apparently the 
beavers were in a quandary for a while. 

But soon their local Engineer called in his consulting 
experts or the Chief Engineer of the Beaver Tribe pro- 
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“LONG’S PEAK” FROM THE “THOMPSON” 
Photograph by Clatworthy, Estes Park, Colo. 


The road and culvert—Beaver Dam just out of view on left. 
Framework and wire netting into pool from culvert outlet placed 


to prevent obstruction of culvert by beavers. 
Photograph, courtesy of R. W. Toll, Supt. Rocky Mountain National Park. 
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posed a solution of the new problem. At any rate one 
morning the road crew saw the road flooded and, on 
investigation, found that during the night the working 
gangs of the beaver city had undermined the outer half of 
the pipe so that its discharging end had settled and lifted 
the intake end well out cf the water of the pond. Inci- 
dentally they had added to the height of the dam, and the 
pond level was deeper over the road than ever before. 

The conflict between these marvellous animals and the 
Park Authorities was in the pre-armistice stage when I 
left there. 


GUNNISON, COLORADO 


Outside of New Zealand, the trout fishing near Gun- 
nison, Colorado, may lead the world. At any rate it 
should stand high for at the proper seasons eight pound 
rainbows are taken with the fly. 

Spending a week at Gunnison in June,—though unfor- 
tunately the water was excessively high and fishing hardly 
practicable,—I did manage to get a few catches of moder- 
ate-sized fish—+ to 2 pounds—both ‘‘Rainbow” and “‘Eas- 
tern Brook’’—in some of the branches of the river but the 
latter was overflowing its banks and in no condition for 
fishing even with worms or minnows. 

Sometime, the Fates being kind, I want to go back to 
Gunnison and fish the river properly. It is readily acces- 
sible for miles and should furnish great sport even to one 
who has no better place to stay than at the hotel in the 
city. There seem to be a number of ‘Fisherman’s 
Rests” on the banks of the river below the town which of 
course would prove more convenient to the water if ar- 
rangements could be made by a casual visitor for stopping 


at them. 
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I was fortunate enough to form at Gunnison the ac- 
quaintance of Judge McDougal, well known as a fisher- 
man and who showed me every possible courtesy and 
kindness. He is a real fisherman, in all that the term 
implies, with a wonderful fund of narratives from a long 
and wide experience. I am sure that he at least will join 
me in a fervent ‘Amen’ to the prayer of Pausanias 
repeating as an Ave, atque Vale: 


“Within the streams, Pausanias saith, 
That down Cocytus’ valley flow. 
Girdling the grey domain of Death, 

; The spectral fishes come and go; 
The ghosts of trout flit to and fro. 
Persephone, fulfill my wish, 
And grant that in the shades below 
My ghost may land the ghosts of fish!”’ 


From ‘Verena in the Midst” by EH. V. Lucas. 


CHAPTER IV 


Toe Tanor Country 
LAKE TAHOE AND THE TRUCKEE RIVER 


The beauties of Lake Tahoe, widely advertised as they 
have been, have not in my opinion been overpraised. 
We approached it by way of Al Tahoe, at the southeast- 
ern corner—so to speak—of the lake, where we arrived 
after dark and spent the night. From this point it is 
not far to Fallen Leaf Lake, a beautiful spot where there 
is good trout fishing at times. 

The ride along the western shore of Lake Tahoe from 
Al Tahoe to the outlet is never to be forgotten. The lake 
is roughly elliptical or oval and is about the area of Moose- 
head Lake in Maine. ‘The road parallels the shore line as 
closely as the topography will permit, which results in a 
succession of views of the magnificent sheet of water and its 
encircling mounts from a multitude of vantage points— 
some nearly level with the lake, some 2000 feet above it. 

One sees the lake openly in all its beauty or gets a 
glimpse of its wonderful coloring through a tree-bordered 
vista. 

I think the most superb view is to be had as one comes 
up to the summit of the road just south of Emerald Bay. 
Here the roadside is open and the slope 2000 feet down 
to the lake is so_ steep one overlooks the tops of 
even tall trees growing on it nearby the road shelf. 
Emerald Bay—brilliant as a real emerald—with a wooded 
island in the center of its long elliptical shape—lies westerly 
from the lake. At the junction of the two, the mouth of 
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the bay is narrowed appreciably by the proximity of its 
wooded shores. Beyond, the blue waters of Lake Tahoe 
stretch north till lost in the distance, easterly to the foot of 
the snow capped mountains 3000 feet high above them and 
withholding them, and southerly till hidden by the trees 
on a shoulder of the mountain one is traversing. 

The shores are rocky with here and there a bright 
gravelly beach. The bay is peaceful even if the “white 
horses’’ race out in the lake. And one can discern from 
the road an attractive looking group of buildings near the 
shore in the woods on the northeastern quarter of the 
bay. 

My personal experiences in fishing Lake Tahoe are too 
brief to be worth recounting here, but I should like to 
extend them particularly at Emerald Bay at the proper 
time. 

“Brockaway’s’’—across the lake from the outlet at the 
north end is also said to be a good point from which to 
fish. 

There are plenty of stories of big trout to be caught in 
Lake Tahoe with weights of 40 pounds and over. 
Reference may be made to a char which is to be found in 
several lakes and resemble the ‘‘Lake Trout’’ of Moose- 
head and elsewhere. It is not a “square’’ tailed trout 
but does run to large size, resembles a trout in many 
ways, and furnishes fair sport if not too heavily weighted 
with a sinker. 

Real trout—rainbows—of good size are to be caught in 
the lake under proper conditions. 

Lake Tahoe outlets into and forms the main source of 
the Truckee River, which—15 miles below—flows 
through the town of Truckee. The lake has an elevation 
of 6225 feet above sea level. That of the river at Truckee 
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is 5800 feet. It is a beautiful ride, either by train or 
motor, down this rushing stream and one could hardly ask 
for a prettier stream to fish. There are good fish in it, 
despite the whipping it gets yearly from the crowds of 
motorists and others. A large number of enticing camp- 
ing spots along the route between the lake and Truckee 
summon the passer-by, equipped for such delights, to stop 
and try them and the fishing. 

I had to stay at the Sierra Tavern in Truckee, which 
was entirely comfortable, and to use my legs mostly to 
reach the fishing. Once I took the morning train up 
toward the lake about 5 miles and fished back to the town. 
I gave my attention one'day to a couple of miles of the 
river below the dam downstream from the town, and one 
day to the mile or so of river through the town and its 
fringes. 

A mile above the village the outlet of Donner Lake— 
a fair stream—enters the Truckee River, and below this 
junction wading the river is difficult if not impossible at 
most places. And, except through the town, the shore 
growth restricts, to a limited number, the places at which 
the stream can be reached for fishing. The 4 or 5 
miles above can be waded whenever desirable as can the 
upper reaches beyond. 

Through the town the river bed is among large boulders 
and the volume of water with its current, as well as the 
town buildings abutting the river, confine the fisherman 
to the right (East)-bank. Below the dam one can only 
reach the river at certain places through the trees and 
bushes. 

I wore no waders nor boots as the water (in late July) 
was not too cold. And I used my “‘i’l ole’”’ rod (before 
described) with No. 12 and No. 14 flies or a small brass 
3/0 spinner. 
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A dozen to a dozen and a half rainbow trout running 
from 6 to 12 inches seemed to be about the best 
that could be done in the day’s work. The fish seemed 
extremely wary and not particularly hungry. The paths 
worn along the river bank and to the accessible fishing 
places were well defined and gave conclusive evidence of 
the popularity of the game. Many fishermen were met 
on the river. The one whose catch seemed to me the best 
was fishing with a stiff pole and using small snail-like 
worms—first ‘‘husked”’ for bait. 

I saw several good fish in the river, fish that would 
weigh 2, 3, or even more pounds apiece. By wading 
in water to my thighs in the middle of the stream a 
a couple of miles above the Donner Lake outlet mentioned, 
and by floating my fly or spinner at least 50 yards down 
stream from me I managed to get one or two good strikes 
and even hook one good-sized fish—perhaps 2 pounds, 
which, however, succeeded in getting away while I was 
struggling against the swift current and uncertain foot- 
ing to reach a better place in which to end his final frantic 
struggles against being netted. 

The visitor early in the season would probably enjoy 
some good fishing in the Truckee River even near the 
town. 

This section of California is particularly—and justly— 
popular with motorists. Many of them camp along the 
roads adjacent to the fishing places and the latter are 
seldom “‘rested’’ at all during the main part of the season. 
So the trout are wary even when they might be expected 
to be hungry. 

Billboard statistics assure us that “7000 Fords’’ are 
delivered daily, and “A Wrigley Customer every five 
seconds.’ Assuming, for the latter, that ‘most of them 
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live’ and many will “go a-fishing,”’ what the future 
holds for such readily accessible fishing in its beautiful 
setting seems questionable. 


‘DONNER LAKE 


Seven miles south of Truckee lies Donner Lake at the 
foot of a ridge of mountainous slopes to the east and south. 
The lake is about 3 miles long and is shaped something 
like an elongated bean. 

South of the lake it is about 3 miles by the crooked 
road crawling up the mountain to the summit of the pass 
(7000 feet elevation) before the highway shoots down to 
Auburn and Sacramento. A wonderful view is had to the 
north from this summit, including the lake, the winding 
line down the slopes where the Union Pacific Railway 
trains roar down or cough their way up in the snow sheds 
for miles and miles. Beyond the lake lie the timbered 
mountains of the Tahoe country. 

This lake is a beautiful one from its clear water, clean 
rocky shores except where fresh sandy or gravelly beaches 
shine, and the variety of trees down almost to the water’s 
edge. At the south end of the lake is an attractive hotel— 
“Donner Lake Camp.” 

This camp consists of a central dining room with a good 
porch for meals “al fresco,’’ an office building nearby, and 
several rows of good sized tents adjacent in the grove, 
which provide comfortable sleeping quarters for the guests. 
Bath tents with running water, electric lights from the 
camp plant, good beds, good food, and hospitable atten- 
tion of the management, make one’s stay here enjoyable. 
A motor-bus runs between the camp and Truckee fre- 
quently, taking twenty to twenty-five minutes for the trip. 
Evenings an outdoor dancing floor, music, and a bonfire 
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provide amusement from dinner to bed time. And the 
air is wonderful both day and night. 

The elevation of the lake is about 6000 feet. Near the 
camp above described is a camp ground for motorists, 
which seemed to be well patronized, some evidently stay- 
ing for a considerable visit. Near both camps is a good 
sandy beach where bathing is enjoyed. Riding horses 
are plentifully available at the camp. The prices for 
everything seemed to me very reasonable. 

A short walk across the field and past a part of the 
automobile camp grounds brings one to the boat house, 
where excellent row- or outboard motor-boats are for 
hire. 

The “season”? at Donner Lake is from June 15th to 
September 15th and in June and September the fishing is 
good I was told. When I was there—about the first of 
August—it was not very good. There are some large 
trout in the lake. The day before I arrived one was 
caught (by deep trolling) weighing 24 pounds. I got 
nothing over 16 pounds and all but that one of mine were 
much smaller rainbows, i.e., from 1 to 2 pounds. The 
large ones I believed to be “‘mackinaws.”’ 

At the time of my visit the fishing was best well down 
the lake near its outlet at the north end. It was said to 
have been excellent at the boat-house pier earlier in the 
season. 

In the better seasons I understand the rainbows are 
plentiful and run to 3 or more pounds. Then, also, 
they take a fly. 

The beauty and comfort I enjoyed at Donner Lake 
Camp compensated me for the rather poor luck I had with 
the fishing there. 


CHAPTER V 


NorTHERN CALIFORNIA 
THE UPPER SACRAMENTO RIVER 


Nearly 350 miles north and east from San Francisco, 
Mt. Shasta reaches its beautiful and majestic peak sky- 
ward to an elevation of 14,380 feet. In its perennial 
snows are the sources of the McCloud and the Sacramento 
Rivers. The former has a reputation for its hungry 
trout, which needs no embellishment from me even if I 
could give it from personal experience. 

A friend recommended to me the upper Sacramento for 
early spring fishing and Castella—perhaps 20 miles south 
of Mt. Shasta itself—as the place to visit. 

The open season for trout began April lst in Shasta 
County, but, finding through correspondence, the river 
high and roily, the weather wet and cold, and conditions 
generally unfavorable, my arrival at Castella was delayed 
until April 21st. Even then the river gauge showed 43 
feet and the weather was cold and unsettled. 

The “salmon flies’’—the winged stage in the life cycle 
of the well known “‘Helgramite’’—were out in quantities, 
and seemed to be the best bait. In the summer, when 

the river gets low—say to 2 or 3 feet on the gauge—arti- 
ficial flies and spinners can be used most successfully it is 
said. But these proved unavailing under the conditions 
found in April.. 

Two methods of using the “salmon flies’’—which can 
readily be picked from the bushes along the river— 
prevail. One, and to me the far more pleasant fishing, is 
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to use a No. 4 or No. 5 long-shank hook, without a sinker 
of any sort, threading the body of the fly—which is nearly 
2 inches long—on the hook so as to entirely cover it, leav- 
ing on the fly at least a pair of its four wings, and float- 
ing the lure lightly down over the pools and places where 
one feels the fish are likely to be lying. 

The other method, and the one seemingly most used by 
the local fishermen and those out for the largest ‘“‘bags,’’ 
is to use a sinker on the leader, a foot or fifteen inches 
behind the hook, and in putting on the fly, to take off at 
least’ one pair of wings if not both. Then one casts well 
out in the river and sweeps the bottom in curves with the 
aid of the current and by taking in the line as the bait 
goes down stream. In this way, it is claimed, the bait is 
brought closer to the fish, lying, as is their habit in swift 
streams, near the bottom in the quieter pools behind 
unevennesses in the river bed. ‘The sinker used here is 
usually five to ten split “B B’” shot or one to two buck- 
shot. Beside weighing down a fish and handicapping his 
fight, the disadvantage of the sinker is its tendency, not to 
say habit, of catching in the rock crevices of the river bed, 
or between boulders, or on other obstructions with the 
result that one has to break something, be it line, leader, 
or hook, to get loose. This is very demoralizing to one’s 
disposition and speech, to say nothing of the interference 
to the fishing and the delay necessary for rigging up a 
fresh outfit. 

The width of the Sacramento at Castella is from 20 to 
30 yards and its slope will average past Castella (elevation 
1940 feet) about 50 feet fall to the mile, which makes it a 
rushing stream with plenty of “white water.” Ata height 
of 43 feet on the gauge this is particularly true. The 
banks of the stream are covered with growth right to the 
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edge of the water, and for many considerable stretches one 
can only reach the river to fish with great difficulty if at all. 

At the 23-foot stage more water would be accessible 
because then of the possibility of wading along where the 
banks and trees made it otherwise inaccessible. Through 
wading one could also reach, by floating a fly out and 
down to them, likely spots out in the river, which can not be 
reached from the shores. 

The trout in the river seem to be mostly Rainbows with 
an occasional small “Dolly Varden.’”’ What the maximum 
weight of any taken is I am unable to say. Reports 
range as high as “3 pounds, 18 inches long’’ but there 
seems to be some discrepancy in these figures. My 
largest was 17 inches long and weighed 14 pounds—a 
good fat fish. Another 16 inches weighed 14 pounds. 
Both were Rainbows. The largest Dolly Varden I took 
weighed $ pound. 

About 4 mile north of Castella Station, Castle Creek 
comes in to the river from the west. It is a beautifully 
clear water and a good-sized stream 15 to 25 yards across. 
It rushes down over its stony bed from the snow fields 
and springs, around and beyond Castle Rocks and the 
other foothills of the Trinity Mountains; seems more 
open and accessible even than the river at Castella to 
fishermen; and is really a most attractive stream. 

I was told: that “there are plenty of small fish in Castle 
Creek but no large ones;’”’ that “there are the same fish 
in Castle Creek that are in the river;’’ that “it is splendid 
water for fly fishing after June Ist;’”’ and that ‘one or two 
men regularly visit Castella in June for the sole purpose 
of fishing Castlé Creek; that “these men do not fish the 
river;’”’ and that “their catches in the creek are as good as 
any in the river.”’ 
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Personally I may say Castle Creek looked good to me. 
It was high in April and in the only stretch of it I tried— 
from the Highway Bridge to the river—I took nothing. 
The creek seems well worth trying in June or July. 

Castella as a stopping place attracts one by reason of 
the excellent accommodations at ‘Crag View Hotel’”’— 
just across the river from the village—and the prettiness 
of the surroundings. The clear water of the rushing river, 
the foliage of the trees and the numerous wild flowers in 
the Spring, the appetizing food, all appeal to the visitor. 
The hotel grounds are extensive, with thrifty orchards 
and gardens suggesting delightful possibilities for the inner 
man. The cottages and tent houses are comfortably 
fitted up among the trees and the grounds are well kept. 
Among the trees remain standing some noble pines, firs 
and cedars 150 to 200 feet high and fine specimens of their 
kinds. The adjacent hills have been ‘‘lumbered”’ in the 
past, but a fair amount of smaller second-growth timber 
softens their ruggedness. A good view of “Castle Rocks’ 
nearby is had from the hotel grounds, and the rugged 
domes and pinnacles stand out sharply from their sur- 
roundings. 

From the river one obtains some beautiful views of Mt. 
Shasta, up the canyon. For one inclined to walks and 
climbs or “‘hikes,’”’ Castella offers an excellent base of 
operations. About 1 mile below the hotel is “Sweet- 
brier’”’ where the trail over to the McCloud River begins. 
The sign there reads ‘16 miles to the McCloud.” 

The main if not the only disadvantage of Castella as a 
fishing point is tree growth along the river banks here, 
as before suggested. Coming up from Redding the rail- 
road follows the river closely. One is impressed by the 
accessibility of the river for miles where absolutely no 
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growth along the banks exists. It is said that a copper 
plant’s fumes killed off the vegetation here, and the whole 
country visible from the train seems to have been 
thoroughly “gassed.’’ As one reaches the entrance of the 
Pitt River into the Sacramento, the growth begins again, 
getting thicker as one goes north. I am told that many 
fishermen prefer ‘‘Bairds’’—on the McCloud just above 
its entrance into the Pitt and reached by highway from 
Redding—or “‘Sims’’—on the Sacramento and railroad—be- 
cause of the greater accessibility of the river at these places. 
Some also go to “Crag View,” above Castella on the rail- 
road, but it may be questioned if the accomodations at 
any of these places are more satisfactory than at Castella. 
“One can’t have everything” and a choice is probably a 
personal matter. In making it we must remember “de 
gustibus non est disputandum.”’ 

My success in catching fish at Castella was disappoint- 
ing. I took only 20, weighing 8 pounds, in my ten days’ 
stay. But I ascribe the small number to the unfavorable 
conditions of river weather and temperature. There were 
several days that fishing was impraticable but one should 
find good sport here at other times. 


THE UPPER KLAMATH RIVER 
Large Rainbow Trout 


On the statement of a man who should know, as well as 
anyone in the State; and who, I believe, was honest enough 
in his letter, though as it turned out woefully mistaken in 
his belief for the year, I arranged to go from Castella to 
Klamath Hot Springs for “the finest fishing in Califonia 
after April 15th.” 

Correspondence as well as experience warned me the 
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season would be late and that May 1st would be the earli- 
est date advisable for my arrival. So I reached Klamath 
Hot Springs, via railroad to Ager and then by automobile 
25 miles over a miserable road, the evening of May 3rd. 

One gets some beautiful scenery from the train coming 
up through Shasta Springs and the Siskiyou Mountains. 
Mt. Shasta is often in full view and its apparent nearness 
lends to its majesty. Splendid glimpses over and down 
the Sacramento River Canyon are had as the train winds 
its way up to the summitsa thousand feet above the river. 
After reaching the mesas and winding around Haystack 
Butte, a sharp black cone of considerable height (9966 
feet) forming an admirable foil for the snowy beauty of 
massive Shasta, the railroad gradually drops down to- 
ward the Klamath River and the Oregon line. The alti- 
tude of the summit is about 4500 feet, that of Klamath 
Hot Springs, 2700 feet, and of the river near Klamathon, 
where the railroad crosses into Oregon soon after leaving 
the river, 2150 feet. 

The scenery as one approached Klamath Hot Springs is 
not remarkable. The country it abruptly rolling but it 
lacks the freshness and wildness of the Sacramento’s 
upper reaches and the mysteriousness of the hills of south- 
ern California. While the bottom lands appear fertile 
the timber growth on the hills is sparse and not striking 
nor attractive. The volcanic features of the country are 
evident but not particularly interesting. 

The Klamath River itself is a fair sized stream, larger 
than the Sacramento at Castella, but muddy colored and 
not as rushing. Apparently at the Springs the fall of 
the river is not over 20 feet to the mile and it may even be 
less. One can hardly see bottom in two feet of water. 
The color of the water is said to be largely due to “tule 
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stain’’ but there also seems to be considerable sediment in 
the water, and the stones covered by it are thickly coated 
with slimy mud. 

A few years ago a dam, with a face 130 feet high. for 
power purposes was built across the Klamath about 
twelve miles below the Springs. The fish way provided 
to comply with the State law seems to have failed in its 
purpose, for now no salmon nor steelhead reach the Springs 
where formerly, before the dam was built, they were 
plentiful. 

This dam backs the water up for nine miles, forming 
quite a respectable lake in the old river canyon. One 
theory holds that the trout caught at the Springs come 
from this lake and run up the river and its tributaries to 
spawn. Another theory holds that the trout come down 
the river from Upper Klamath Lake—in Oregon—where 
they are known to exist and to grow to large size. A bit 
of circumstantial evidence in support of the first theory is 
the fact that large trout—say over 4 pounds—are not 
caught above the Springs though plenty of smaller ones— 
up to 2 pounds—are. Possibly both theories are accept- 
able if one concedes the retirement at certain seasons, 
toward the sea, of some of the Klamath Lake trout, their 
arrestation by the dam, and then their spawning pil- 
grimage up the river again. 

_ Shovel Creek comes down to the Klamath River from 
the southeast crossing the highway 50 yards beyond the 
buildings at the Springs. It is not a large stream nor 
particularly impressive as trout water. It is rather 
muddy, but “milky’’ in contrast with the river. Won- 
derful catches are made in it. I got two 2-pounders, two 
of 14 pounds each and one of } pound in it one morning 
within 4 mile of the Springs. And the historic “small 
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boy” brought in the next day a trout that weighed 4% 
pounds, which he caught in the Creek 100 yards from the 
barn. 

Fishing in the creek is done early in the season exactly 
as in the river—with minnows. Later it is said artificial 
flies and spinners are satisfactory. The canyonofthe creek 
is well supplied with bushes and trees and the creek itself 
with “snags” of various kinds. Working the creek is not 
by any means unalloyed joy and taking fish out of it is a bit 
brutal, to my way of thinking, as there is seldom room for 
giving the quarry a fair fight. However, the creek seems 
to be a very popular field for the crowd that repeatedly 
come to the Springs. I fished it only the once. 

Two hundred yards above the Springs a bridge crosses 
the river. Another may be found 2 miles above and a 
private one exists 1 mile below the springs with another 2 
miles farther down, just about at the upper end of the slack 
water from the dam. So both sides of the river are read- 
ily accessible and only relatively short stretches of the 
river can not be reached, because of brush, until one nears 
the farther bridges. 

Spring on the Klamath seems to come a couple of weeks 
later than at Castella, and the salmon flies all of a month 
later than there. 

The fishing season opens April 1st and usually begins to 
be good then, reaching its best about April 15th. This 
year though Spring was unusually late and, except for a 
few days early in April, the weather was cold and rainy 
until after the middle of May. The river stayed quite 
high and dirty, and the fishing proved remarkably poor— 
except possibly for the few good days early in April above 
referred to—until late in May. 


One might roughly estimate the Klamath at the Springs 
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to be twice as wide and twice as deep as the Sacramento 
at Castella, but to flow with less than half the speed. The 
same methods of fishing prevail, with a sinker on the line, 
15 to 20 inches back of the hook, to sweep the river bot- 
tom as closely as may be with a minnow impaled on the 
hook in the proper fashion. 

Larger hooks, stronger tackle and stiffer rods seem to be 
the vogue among the Springs habitueés. The most com- 
mon rod seemed to be a fairly stiff steel rod about 84 
feet long. Some stiff split-bamboo rods 8 to 9 feet long 
were in evidence, and the weight of these latter seemed to 
be from 8 to 10 ounces each. One man claimed his 
weighed but 6 ounces but beside mine of 6 ounces it seemed 
considerably heavier and much stiffer, though mine was 
the longer. 

The fishing customs at Klamath Hot Springs struck 
me as rather different from the trout fishing manners in 
many other places. I have always been “raised’’ to be 
especially considerate of the other fellow in trout fishing. 
If a chap got to a hole first, I was raised not only not 
to disturb him by too near an approach but to avoid 
disturbing his vicinity and to give him a wide berth for his 
activities. At the Springs, however, quite the contrary 
custom seemed generally to prevail. There were some 
noticeable exceptions but the average fisherman there 
' seemed to regard the selection of a point of vantage by 
one as a final argument for his selection too of the same 
hole for his operation.- “Imitation’’ may be “the sincere- 
est form of flattery’’ but there are times when one’s appre- 
ciation of this is not flattering to the imitator. 

If one caught a fish at Klamath Hot Springs, it was 
really curious how quickly fishermen would appear— 
almost like buzzards, from nowhere—to whip the stream 
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behind and before one’s position and too near for physical 
comfort. 

Apparently the main thought in the minds of many of 
the fishing visitors at Klamath Hot Springs is to get the 
fish and as many of them as practicable. The “‘limit”’ 
allowed by the State Law seems to exist only as a measure 
of the bag. A “limit’’ before breakfast, a “limit’’ in the 
forenoon, and another in the afternoon was the proud 
record of one person and the ambition of many others. I 
never saw any regard for the ‘10 pounds and 1 fish,” 
allowed daily by the law, paid by, anyone except, as I 
say, as a measure of trip results. 

Some men, professing to be ardent sportsmen and well 
known visitors to the Springs and other trout-fishing 
resorts, several times took more than the legal limit and 
then appeared dissatisfied at the results of their efforts. 
What the catches would have been with the same crowd 
under good fishing conditions I can not estimate, but I 
have no doubt but that pigs will always be hogs if the 
surroundings are right. 

When a fish was hooked at the Springs, the general 
practice seemed to be to work him in close to the shore as 
soon as practicable, and then to drag him ashore speedily 
by backing away from the river or reeling in or both. No 
chances—other than of something giving way—were taken 
and I never saw a landing-net used by anyone else though 
there were perhaps three nets other than mine on view 
during the month I was there. 

As I have said elsewhere, three distinct thrills exist for 
me in trout fishing: (1) when the fish strikes; (2) when he 
breaks; and (3) when I net him. It is true that the trout 
in the Klamath here do not put up fights comparable to 
those I have had elsewhere. The strike is sluggish—one 
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seldom is sure at first whether it really is a fish that has 
taken the minnow or a rock that has caught the sinker. 
The fish makes few runs and seldom breaks or leaps out 
of the water, but contents himself with balancing in the 
current and resisting the pull of the line with jerks like a 
bull dog on a broom. In some of the larger pools one 
occasionally gets a hint of the spectacular in the fight, 
but it is seldom if ever more than a hint and never occurs 
in the swifter water. 

I managed to get a rather interesting twenty minute 
struggle out of a two-pounder in the quick water of the 
“Bath House Pool,” but the fish never broke water once 
and the time taken to net him was required by the 4- 
ounce ‘‘Fontinalis” rod I was using. The nearest com- 
parison I am able at the moment to draw to the Klamath 
River trout-fishing is some “bull-head”’ or “horned-pout’’ 
fishing I once had as a boy on the Penobscot River above 
the Bangor Dam. I really think, weight for weight the 
“horn-pouts”’ put up the harder fight, and they were 
certainly more plentiful. 

Perhaps I am not entirely qualified to pass final judg- 
ment on the Klamath River fishing. I never fished the 
river except this year when everyone says it was—like 
California weather so frequently is found to be—‘“most 
unusual’ and the poorest fishing in history. I caught 
no fish over 3+ pounds in weight, though I saw the catch- 
ing of one or two 5-pounders and have given them due 
consideration in my remarks. 

In all I caught 40 fish weighing 55 pounds, including 
three or four } pounders taken on flies but not including 
three or four smaller ones returned to the water. No 
fish of over 5 pounds was taken while I was there but I 
understand one of 6 pounds 4 ounces was taken before. 
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The ‘Perpetual Trophy Shield’’ in the Social Hall at 
the Springs holds the following records: 


POUR He se ntteeN iG it eeaereitens Sareea sane eT oe 5 lbs. 11 oz. 
TOLD ee iie c cetevee ae oe eee re aS E Ooe 6 lbs. 5 0z. 
192052 oe RAs oan Glo Rine ae ae ta ate ee 4 lbs. 14 oz. 


and in the Shovel Creek store is a photograph of a camper 
and his trout, which was caught in 1920 and weighed 7? 
pounds. 

About the 23rd of May each year the “‘caddis’’ or “sal- 
mon’’ flies appear at the Springs, and the fishing is then 
supposed to “get good.’’ The flies were on time this 
year—though it was said they were not as numerous “‘as 
usual’’—but I could see no change in the fishing. The 
few trout that bit seemed to prefer the minnow though 
some took the flies. 

The flies were easy to pick up but, as they were used with 
a sinker on the line, just as with a minnow, did not last as 
well as the minnows, and apparently were less efficacious, 
most of the fishermen continued using minnows. 

I was told that there never is fly fishing in this part of 
the Klamath as the water is always too murky. I saw 
some trout caught on spinners and understand that during 
July and August, spinners are most used in the river while 
flies and spinners are both successful in Shovel Creek. 

On several occasions I saw trout jump in the river pools 
as if feeding on flies. There was a good-sized fly, per- 
haps % inch long in the body, with rather long legs and 
gray wings, and quite similar to the artificial “Black 
Gnat,” in abundance among the bushes near certain pools. 
One or two smallish trout I caught had filled their 


stomachs with these, but I could get no strike on the 
artificial fly. 
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There was also abundant a fly about half an inch long 
in the body, which was a greenish yellow, with gray wings, 
and the smaller trout—up to perhaps 2 pounds—occasion- 
ally rose to them though I could get no rise to anything I 
had in my books that was at all similar. This may have 
been because the fish didn’t see my lures. In fact what- 
ever I used, it seemed I had to “bounce it off their noses’’ 
to get results. 

The 1st of June I said “Good-bye” to Klamath Hot 
Springs. Had I not made an engagement for June 4th 
in San Francisco I should have tried the fishing at Kla- 
mathon or somewhere below the Klamath Dam and I 
trust thereby had my opinions of the Klamath River fish- 
ing enhanced. 

The finest fishing on the Klamath River is (from reports 
reaching me later) perhaps near the mouth of it where both 
steelheads of large size and salmon may be taken on the 
fly or by trolling. 

The references herein are mainly to fishing with which 
the writer came into personal contact, and by no means 
comprise all the opportunities for this sport in even Cali- 
fornia alone. 

There is reported to be wonderful steelhead fishing, for 
instance, in the Fall up in that beautiful section north of 
San Francisco covered by Hunboldt and Mendocino 
Counties and it is with the greatest regret that I cannot 
report on it from personal experiences with it. 


CHAPTER VI 


VENTURA 
THE VENTURA RIVER AND VICINITY 
Steelhead and Small Rainbow Trout 


During January, February, and March, fishing for 
Steelhead Trout is permitted in the coast streams and in 
the ocean waters into which they discharge. Local facili- 
ties are lamentably scarce. For instance, no boats were 
available for the fishing off the mouth of the Ventura River 
and no quarters were to be had by the itinerant sports- 
man at the mouth of the Santa Inez River nor nearer 
than Lompoc some 15 miles up the stream. Consequently 
all one can do is to fish the streams themselves after the 
trout have entered them. ‘The result is that one usually 
finds the fishermen along the banks as numerous as the 
fish and the latter extremely sophisticated. 

Trolling for Steelhead just outside the surf should 
furnish much better sport, and the testimony of the for- 
tunate few who have somehow been able to enjoy this 
supports the remark. 

However, if one is fortunate enough to be in Ventura in 
March, or better early in April, coincidently with ‘a run 
of steelheads” up the river there, some fair sport may be 
had, provided too many others are not there at the same 
time and for the same ends. 

I reached Ventura the first week in April. A “run” of 
steelhead had been in the river a week or ten days earlier, 
and the water in the river was only at a moderate height. 

Taking the Ojai stage one morning I got off at the Park 
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about 5 miles above Ventura and striking the river 
nearby, fished down to the town. In some of the larger 
and deeper pools were a few good-sized fish. 

Some small boys “shagged” or “jigged”’ a 5-pounder 
out of a pool under the iron bridge. I tried the recom- 
mended spoon, a ‘‘Colorado spinner,” also a ‘Bear Valley 
spinner” and a fly spinner, in the pools that looked promis- 
ing for the larger fish, but with no success. I did succeed 
in catching 8 or 10 small trout running from 6 to 8 
inches each but that was the day’s crop. These small 
ones were all taken on a small (No. 1) Colorado spinner, 
brass or gilded, with perhaps one or two exceptions, which 
took a No. 12 or No. 14 wet fly. 

The next day I fished the river again from the Coast 
Highway bridge to its mouth, trying only for large fish. 
I managed to hook and land one with the Colorado spinner 
that put up a very satisfactory fight, considering his 
cramped quarters in a small pool not over 6 feet deep at 
the most and perhaps 50 feet long by 30 wide. In another 
place later justice shall be done the “Steelhead.” This 
one weighed 53 pounds as caught,—not an especially large 
one as they frequently run over 6 pounds here. 

A most courteous and intelligent young assistant in the 
local sporting goods store told me that but two kinds of 
fish were to be taken in the Ventura River; one, the large 
Steelhead 24 to 30 inches long and the other, the small 
(Rainbow?) trout running from 5 to 8 inches in length. 
He also said that one-mfist fish for one or the other using 
the large (No. 4) spinner, or the small (No. 1) spinner or 
fly (No. 12). My experiences supported his statements 
and convinced me that there is this peculiarity to this 
fishing. But this seems no place to spin theories regarding 
intermediate sizes of these fish and their cousinship or 
closer connections. 
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The Ventura River is not a hard stream to fish. In 
fact, it is quite easy, for its broad bed offers ample passage 
way particularly along its left banks, and I found plenty 
of places for crossing, wherever really desired, without 
deep wading. The water was not cold, and I used, as 
footwear, woolen socks, canvas shoes with rubber soles. 
And canvas leggins, Khaki breeches, an O. D. wool shirt, 
a light duck fishing coat and a campaign hat completed the 
visible clothing. 

The sun was bright and a pair of colored-glass goggles 
relieved the glare of the dancing water while they did not 
utterly hide the beauties of the landscape. At that season 
this feature of a fishing trip on the Ventura River should 
by no means be overlooked. The blossoms everywhere to 
be found, the wonderful variety in shades of green in the 
trees and the shades of brown of the earth on the hill- 
sides, the blue blueness of the skies, and the saturating 
warmth and brilliancy of the glorious sunshine almost 
make up for any lack of fish and at any rate round out a 
day out of doors. 


Over the Ridge 


From Ventura I went by auto-stage up the valley to 
“Nordhoff’’—as the railroad and postal services have it— 
though it is perhaps better known generally as “Ojai” 
(elevation, 900 feet above sea-level). 

Someone says ‘Ojai’ means “nest.” The nearest 
Spanish word is that for “loop,” which is “ojal.” At any 
rate, the place is in a bay or loop of the main Ventura 
valley, and a most delightful spot. It holds a remarkable 
school for boys,—well worth consideration by parents 
who desire healthful outdoor culture or training for the 
“young idea.” A rather novel feature of the school equip- 
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ment prescribed for the students is a suitable horse or 
pony, which the student has to care for and use regularly, 
I was told. 

Another—The Ojai Valley School—for both boys and 
girls offers unusual educational and cultural facilities for 
young children. 

From Ojai I motored over to Wheeler’s Hot Springs, 
about 10 miles further up the valley,—elevation, 1500 
feet. I was met (according to arrangements made by 
telephone to Lathrop’s Camps) by “Jake” with an extra 
saddle-horse and a pack-horse. After lunch and loading 
the pack-horse with my bag, clothing roll and some “grub” 
for the camp, all skilfully lashed on by an intricately 
hitched rope (Jake said it was not a ‘‘diamond’’) we set 
out at two for “the other side of the ridge.” 

Of this 12-mile ride an entire chapter, or even a book, 
might be written were the pen held by a Van Dyke. The 
ride lasted three hours. Within five minutes after we left 
the Springs—Jake in the lead, then the pack-horse, and 
last the fisherman—I was looking down a slope on my 
right, seemingly as steep as that of a railroad embank- 
ment and stretching down, down, down, to the brook 
in the valley, and wondering just how far down that hill- 
side I should roll or slide if the horse slipped sidewise or 
the outer edge of the narrow trail gave way under us, as it 
looked as if it might. Should my apparently clumsy 
steed walk too far to the right, I also wondered if, with 
my rod in my right hand and my overcoat on—worn 
partly because it was the easiest way to carry 1t—I should 
be able to dismount quickly enough to the left and escape 
accompanying the horse when he went. 

Gradually, however, my confidence rose in my mount’s 
ability to stay up, and the beauty of the scenery distracted 
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attention from the slope. The rugged country presented 
some wonderful landscapes and vistas. Everywhere were 
flowers. We passed down across little side valleys and 
through thickets, across chapparal and mesquite covered 
hillsides whose dark green was interrupted by the lighter 
sage grays. Alders 12 to 15 inches in diameter towered 
over little brooks or pools. Wild lilac, both blue and white 
was abundant. Blackberries showed blossoms. Lupin 
was everywhere. Later an amateur botanist told me he 
had’ identified seventy-nine different kinds of flowers 
along this route. And over all was the clear air, golden 
sunshine and brilliant blue sky of California. 

The summit of the ridge was reached by an abrupt climb 
out of a little valley, in which a crystal clear brook tinkled 
its way through alder thickets. First we went up a 
“knife edge.” This was a rocky spur or nose thrust down 
from the main range to the trail. A scramble up a path 
through bushes, a sharp turn first one way and then the 
other, both on a steep incline, and we were following up a 
narrow path along a ridge steeply sloping on either side 
and not over 2 feet wide on top. The path seemed firm 
but the slopes looked like those of a cinder pile and, if 
somewhat coarser in grain, none the less insecure. Jake’s 
stories here, as we halted to give the stock breathing spells, 
of horses that had fallen down the slope and come out 
below—or didn’t—were, of course, interesting. By this 
time I had taken the head of the column. The pack- 
horse progressed better under Jake’s urging from behind 
than under mine. 

A few hundred yards more up the “knife edge” and we 
left it to swing around on the hill-side, always climbing 
across the contours, through the mountains. Mountain 
mahogany and the wild lilac were in blossom all around, 
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Soon we emerged through a shallow pass on to a Mesa 
(elevation about 2500), which shortly began to slope 
perceptibly in the direction we were taking and, narrowing, 
led us into another valley, down which another little 
stream began to run,—northerly this time. ‘The trail 
followed along and through much the same kind of growth, 
though over a less grand and abrupt terrain. We soon 
reached the Sespe River where our little brook joined with 
it. Down the Sespe a half mile we found Lathrops 
Camp about five c’clock. I was glad to get on my own 
feet again and later to sit on a cushioned chair. Per- 
sonally I have never found a Spanish or Mexican saddle 
as comfortable as a McClellan. 

Lathrops Camps are surprising to one who comes into 
them as we did over the trail. There is a long log cabin, 
with a porch the length of its front, and the interior 
partitions divide off several rooms each with its door to 
the porch. The westerly end room makes with its open 
fire place a good ‘‘sitting room,” and the lean-to back of 
it shelters a roomy dining room. Back of that is the 
kitchen. Quite usual so far, but “now comes the surpris- 
ing part.” Nearby are two one-story cottages, alike in 
plan and each consisting of a good-sized porch, three 
large rooms and a bath. Each room has two windows, 
all are connecting, and all sunny a part of the day at least. 
One cottage is frame, the other cement block. Each room 
is comfortably furnished with ordinary bureaus with 
mirrors, iron bedsteads (double width) with good mat- 
tresses, and the bath rooms have modern conveniences 
including both hot and cold running water and white 
enameled iron bath tubs. And every ingredient came up 
over that trail! How, I didn’t and don’t yet see. But 
there is no other explanation. Air passage for it was not 
then, if now, practicable. 
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I was told it took 5 tons of cement to build the house 
and that it was all packed in by one black mule. That 
she carried four bags (376 pounds) at a time, and if loaded 
with three she’d kick them off. And, “if I didn’t believe 
it, they’d show me the mule,” which was done. So I 
believe it. ‘We fishermen must stand together’ as the 
story goes. But I submit it all must have been some job, 
especially those ‘5- (or 53-) foot’ cast-iron bath tubs, 
to say nothing of the bureaus, mirrors and head- (and 
foot) boards of the bedsteads. My suitcase was pretty 
nearly wrecked by Jake’s roping of it on the pack-horse, 
and its ride, even partially protected in a saddle box 
or “kyack.” 

The story connected with the establishment of this 
little home in the wilds is a pathetic one. It seems there 
was a young man who ‘took up” some land here, built 
the log cabin and “accommodated” a few fishermen and 
hunters, in addition to setting out a considerable apple 
orchard, building two good size barns, putting in a good 
water supply system for the buildings, and “running” 
some cattle. His energy and industry, with what pros- 
perity he won in spite of adverse conditions, he devoted to 
improving the place. When he had brought it to its 
present or even better condition his sportsmen-visitors 
were numerous. One party came in for the deer hunting 
a few years ago. The proprietor went out with them 
one day as a guide. One of the party thought he saw a 
deer in the brush and fired—the old story. It proved 
to be the guide and he died shortly afterwards. One 
feels rebellious at the fate that would thus terminate 
such an active life. And the visitor to Lathrop’s who 
hears the tale can but pay his respects to the energy, 
persistence, patience, and ideals of the man who labored 
so well in the face of extraordinary obstacles. 
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THE SESPE RIVER 
Rainbow-Trout Brook Fishing 


The Sespe begins a few miles west of Lathrop’s, is 
joined by two or three smaller creeks, and, flowing easterly 
past Lathrop’s, collects the water from several tributaries 
on its way to Fillmore where it turns southerly and dis- 
charges into the ocean below Ventura. 

It is readily accessible at Fillmore but between that 
village and Lathrop’s the best ways to reach it are perhaps 
via those points. Consequently it may be expected that 
the best fish, especially after the first week or ten days of 
the open season, will be found well up stream from Fill- 
more or well down stream from Lathrop’s. 

The morning after my arrival at the camp, “Jake” was 
prevailed upon to “start” two other men and myself on 
the stream. So we individually pocketed our noon 
“chow” and set out about 9 a.m. after Jake had milked 
the cow and done the other necessary ranch chores. 

It might be said here that “break o’day fishing” in the 
West has never proved worth the effort for me. I have 
caught few fish before 8 or even 9 in the morning, often 
as [ have tried on the basis of my Eastern experience, and 
I have caught more fish between 4 and 8 p.m. than in any 
other period of the day. This holds especially good for 
those periods of the month when the nights after midnight 
are brilliantly moonlit: - 

The two other-men wore waders or hip boots. Jake had 
on leather boots and I canvas shoes with rubber soles and 
canvas leggins. We walked down the trail about half a 
mile, and there I started in. Jake and the others went 
perhaps a quarter-mile farther before beginning. 

I carried my ‘‘Divine” “suit-case” rod of lancewood. I 
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have had it for some years and have used it in the East, 
in France, Ireland, England and Scotland and have become 
much attached to it. It is capable of being set up in 
several combinations and I started out with it as a fly 
rod—full length—i.e., 9 feet. The rod proper weighs 4 
ounces, and the grip and reel-seat—a separate piece capa- 
ble of reversing—4 more. I hada Hardy single wood reel 
and 50 yards of enameled silk line size H. Twenty-five 
yards of even lighter line would have been better in most 
ways, and the plain oiled silk line would, as use afterward 
proved, have been entirely satisfactory. I used a single 
fly on a 14 hook or a small size Colorado spinner, with 
equal success. The brass spinner seemed to do better 
than the silver. 

The character of the stream, swiftly flowing past its 
bed of boulders, from the size of one’s fist to 8 or 9 feet in 
diameter, compels down-stream fishing except at intervals 
where there are pools. In these latter the larger trout 
are to be found though not always taken. I had no 
difficulty in catching, as fast as desirable, small rainbows 
from 5 to 8 inches in length as I worked my way down 
stream. I tried for some larger ones in the pools en- 
countered but without much success, although managing 
to pick up two or three 9 or 10 inches each. The fish 
evidently had been frightened and were wary. 

It seems to be the custom here to keep all that one 
hooks, regardless of the length, contrary to the Eastern 
rule of carefully putting back in the water the undersized 
fish. It is held here that it is useless to do that if not 
actually bad practice. I prefer to adhere to the Eastern 
practice, and put back, with as little handling and injury 
as possible, all under 6 inches, except for a very few hooked 
through an eye ora gill. Even then there was no difficulty 
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in getting my day’s limit (50 fish) before 5 p.m. when we 
turned to go back to camp after fishing about 23 miles 
of stream. 

I had caught up with Jake about noon, when he was 
busy at a pool—“bouncing berries off their noses’”’ as he 
put it—trying to get hold of some 12- to 14-inch trout. 
He had baited a small hook with a preserved salmon egg, 
and had managed to land a couple, each about 12 inches 
long. Later we met the other men who had gone on 
further down and were coming back with about average 
catches, and we all hiked back up the trail to camp. 

The fish tasted very good for supper, and we were all 
comfortably tired. 

The Sespe is not a hard stream to fish though the footing 
is often difficult on the round rocks. A person reasonably 
active on his feet will do best by avoiding the encumbrance 
of rubber boots and enduring the mild chill of wet feet 
and legs when necessary. ‘Things dry quickly in that air 
and sun. Even saturated and dripping footwear, left at 
night in an apple tree outside my room, was bone dry in 
the morning. 

Brush causes little inconvenience on this stream though 
it grows all along it. 

There are said to be rattle-snakes in the valley, and the 
country looks favorable for them. I saw not one in my 
ten days visit though I always had at least one eye out 
for them. Jake had some fearful tales to tell evenings 
about them. I fofget how many times he had been 
“struck” and even what the largest number of rattles 
was on his biggest victim, but a feature of the tales lingers 
inmy mind. He said he was coming up the trail when he 
saw a whopping big snake had crossed it. So he examined 
the mark, followed up the snake and killed it. We let 
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it go at that, for the time being, but later I got Jake alone 
and asked him how he could tell which way the snake was 
heading. With a superior smile he explained that “a 
snake travels in a track that waves or gently curves from 
side to side and propels himself along by pushing against 
the curve or wave. Consequently in sand or dust the 
outer and back sides of the curves are slightly higher than 
the inner and forward sides and the direction taken is 
apparent.” We did not argue the matter and Jake may 
be right. My calm observation of live snakes is confined 
to watching a few specimens in tight glass cages. There 
they seemed to pour themselves along the ground in ab- 
solutely straight lines when they wished. My conclusion 
is that “I care not what course others may take, but as 
for me give me” an open one at right angles to the snake 
track. 

During the remainder of the ten days spent at Lathrop’s, 
I never found any difficulty in taking a good “mess” of 
small trout from any section of the river within easy reach 
of the camp, even from the most accessible and most 
fished stretch directly in front of the place. The weather 
was perfect,—brilliant, sunny days with never a hint 
of the fogs on the coast side of the ridge, except once or 
twice when thin wisps of mist might be discerned up in 
the pass for a short time. The air was clear and gentle 
breezes satisfactorily modified the sun’s heat. 

With H. and W., two other sojourners at the camp, a 
“Rummy” game under an apple tree back of the house 
furnished some enjoyable hours out in the open. The 
apple blossoms were abundant and beautiful. Once or 
twice a sound like a distant airplane overhead was found 
to be a swarm of bees, from the crevices of the cliffs behind 
the place, passing on to new quarters. Occasionally 
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coyotes would be heard “yap-yapping” or “laughing” 
like miniature hyenas in the distance. We were told the 
abundant supply of eggs on the table had to be packed 
in from the Springs because of the difficulties of keeping 
hens at the camp, on account of the coyotes, hawks and 
other destroyers. 

Jake made a round trip to the Springs nearly every day, 
to take in or bring out some party or pack supplies, and 
sometimes two round trips in twenty-four hours. 

Finally he “struck” for a day off to take H., W., and 
myself down the river. So we started on horseback and 
went down about 5 miles where we began, at about 11 
a.m. to distribute ourselves along the river. H. and I 
began at this point to fish down. W. also started here to 
fish up. Jake went on a mile or two farther before begin- 
ning to fish down. 

We got together at the same point about 5 p.m. Jake 
had the limit in his basket, with some fair-sized ones 
(8 to 12 inches) but many small ones. H. had about 30 
mostly from 6 to 9 inches. W. had 20 odd similar fish. 
I had 46 from 6 to 10 inches, mostly 7 to 8} inches, and 
not counting a number of small ones put back. 

On this trip, we saw several nice bunches of quail and 
a deer in the brush. I also saw the tracks of a big deer 
in the mud and nearby what I should say were the tracks 
of a mountain lion, besides those of coons and mink. 
Praise be! I saw no snakes. It was a good day. 

Women frequently were at the camp. A Mrs. H. from 
the Ojai, where’ I understood she mantained a saddle- 
horse livery establishment, frequently brought parties 
of women through, spending one night at the camp coming 
or going, on a two days’ trip. And one visitor had his 
wife with him for several days fishing in the river. Ap- 
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parently there is no reason why any one who can sit a 
horse for three or four hours should not enjoy the trip 
and the pleasures of the Camp. All there seemed to do so. 

One week end a party came in that contained what I 
call a real fisherman. He walked in at night from the 
Springs, walked down the river some 4 or 5 miles, fished 
all day and walked out the next night to the Springs. 
That man showed the makings of a true ‘“Piscator.”’ 

By the latter part of April, the ‘‘moss” (algae?) on the 
rocks in the river had grown to be troublesome and the 
fish were beginning to lose their flavor. So, notwithstand- 
ing the delights of the excellent table, comfortable quart- 
ers, and the blandishments of a most lovable four-months- 
old Airedale puppy, to say nothing of Jake’s stories and 
the kindliness of the household, I decided to wrench 
myself away in time to get some of the fishing early in the 
season (opening May Ist) at Cuyamaca Lake in San 
Diego County, of which I had heard much. Jake took 
me in, over the same beautiful trail, to the Springs one 
forenoon without mishap other than a hat blown over the 
slope. This he retrieved a hundred feet down though he 
had a tough scramble to get back. 

I believe that in the ten days I stayed at Lathrop’s I 
brought in over 400 trout, the largest not, however, being 
over 123 inches long. 


Winter Trout-fishing 


One rather unusual opportunity for trout fishing is 
maintained in San Bernardino County, California. It 
goes by the name of the “Rainbow Club.” 

A few miles out of the delightful city of Redlands, a 
brook comes down from the “San Berdoo’”’ Mountains, 
to the north, and in the relatively flat valley a cement- 
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concrete pool has been built alongside the creek so that 
the waters may be by-passed into this basin. The pool 
is perhaps 150 feet long to the west of the creek channel 
and, say, 100 feet wide. It may be 8 or 10 feet deep. 
Nearby a fish hatchery is established with other incidental 
buildings. 

The pool is kept stocked with trout from the hatchery 
and the whole thing is, I understand, a private enterprise 
which has secured the right to permit the taking of trout 
from the pool at any season of the year notwithstanding 
the closed seasons provided by the State’s Fish and Game 
Laws for natural fishing. 

One is permitted to fish in the pool on payment of a 
reasonable fee and to catch and carry away trout within 
certain limits as to numbers. 

The scheme seems to appeal hugely to the locality’s 
visitors particularly those from certain parts of the coun- 
try where natural trout fishing is unknown. 

Although I visited the place more than once, the fishing 
did not particularly attract me as much even as the fishing 
with barbless hooks, sometimes offered at Sportsmen’s 
shows indoors. However, the attraction to others may 
be understood. 

The beauty of the surroundings was impressive. The 
sunny valley, whose elevation is 1000 feet or more above 
sea level, is filled with orange groves. Around it are the 
peaks of the San Bernardino and San Jacinto Mountains 
10,000 feet or more in height. In the winter months 
their snow capped summits are brilliant against the blue 
sky while roses blossom and the eucalyptus trees “look 
at the sun” and lend a grateful shade in the brilliant sun- 
shine of the valley. 

When all other fishing is impracticable in this region, 
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the Rainbow Club of Redlands offers an appreciable op- 
portunity for one who feels inspired to try his hand at 
trout in that delightful winter land amidst really poetical 
surroundings. 

Most of the trout caught in the pool seemed to be 
small—5 to 7 inches in length. These took the fly readily. 
More experienced visitors were able to get larger ones— 
perhaps to a pound or more, and I saw some in the pool 
or in the adjacent creek that would surely weigh 2 pounds. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
CUYAMACA LAKE 


Lake Trout fishing 


Cuyamaca Lake is the main reservoir of the Cuyamaca 
Water Company of San Diego, furnishing water for 
irrigation and other purposes to El Cajon, and other 
suburbs of San Diego. It lies at an elevation of 4500 
feet 40 miles east-northeast of this city, and the nearest 
vulage and post office is Julian some 10 miles to the north 
of the Lake. 

Three or four peaks, approximately 6500 feet high, ad- 
jacent to the lake form the local summits of the San 
Jacinto mountains and slope rather abruptly down, 
easterly, to the Imperial Valley. A fine view of the 
Valley, with the Salton Sea and the mountains behind it in 
the distance, is had from a point alongside the road from 
the lake to Julian. To the west, from the dam of the lake 
and from the road leading from the lake to ‘Pine Knot 
Lodge,”’ beautiful views are had on clear days over the 

hilly country to the Pacific near Delmar, though many 
times all one sees is an ocean of fog lying hundreds of 
feet below the brilliamtly clear sunny landscape of the 
lake elevation. + 

The outlet of the lake from the dam is down “Boulder 
Creek’’—most rightly named—which naturally emptied 
into the San Diego River but whose run-off now is inter- 
cepted and carried by flumes and the distributing system 
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of the Water Company. Of this Creek more will be told 
later. 

Having arranged with the Caretaker, P., to be a guest 
in his own cozy little cottage at the dam, I went from San 
Diego to Julian by motor-stage, which took about three 
hours, including a short detour and stop to discharge 
other passengers at Pine Knot Lodge, an attractive 
looking hotel not far west of Julian, arriving at the 
latter place about noon. P. met me there with his car 
and we went on to his house. 

It had been a dull morning—a thigh fog’”’ as the San 
Diegans have it—and rather chilly and depressing. 
When we reached the lake the fog was all around us. 
The wisps of it swirled around the hill-sides like lazy 
streamers and the body of it flowed from the west up the 
canyon, over the dam and out over the lake. One could 
scarcely see the dam from the house 60 yards away. The 
cordial welcome of Mrs. P. as well as the bright coziness 
of my prospective quarters cheered me, as did also a 
reflection that “winning the first pot is not always en- 
couraging.’’ P. informed me “the generally had three 
days of it’? between spells of good weather lasting for a 
week or more and already “two had passed.” 

I soon discovered that Mrs. P. was a most admirable 
housekeeper and cook, and that “Bud,” the eight-year- 
old boy, was worth cultivating. Mrs. P. was raising 
turkeys and daily the hens were hatching them out. 
Some thirty or more “‘real new ones” had already arrived. 
There was also an old Airedale, ‘““Maude,” with two six- 
week-old puppies, ‘Teddy’ and ‘“‘Buster,” all of which 
occupied Bud and me most enjoyably the balance of the 
day. 

That night Maude proved her value as a watch dog by 
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frightening off numerous coyotes or other vermin with a 
taste for fowl, but I wished she had done it as effectually 
but with less vocal effort under my window. 

In the morning—the 15th of May—the fog flowed back 
down the gorge and not once during the next thirty days 
did it invade us again, though several times its tide rose 
to the base of the dam and its spray drifted up the slopes 
of the hills a short distance to the west. 

During the entire month I was there the weather was 
clear and brilliant. The sun—a regular California sun— 
was powerful but always a breeze tempered its heat. The 
air was clean, clear and never humid. The nights were 
deliciously cold or at least cool. 

Blossom-time seemed to be pretty well over. The 
trees were in full leaf and the meadows green. The 
weeds in the lake had begun to grow but did not appear 
at or above the surface until near June Ist. 

Considerable fishing had already been done in the two 
weeks preceding my arrival. Just east of P.’s home the 
Water Company has provided a very pretty camp- 
ground for motorists, piped it with running spring water 
and provided for fuel. Almost every night it had one or 
more parties in it, who paid the modest fee of ‘‘two bits” 
per car per night for the privilege. Some fishermen 
also came over daily from Pine Knot Lodge—7 miles. 

The Company keeps a dozen satisfactory row-boats on 
the lake for which it charges $1.50 per half day and there 
is a permit fee of four bits per day—or fraction—for the 
fishing privilege. 

P. advised me that the trout were best taken by trolling, 
or by casting with a spoon, or by still-fishing with salmon 
eggs or worms, and that he had not known of any taken 
with flies. So I began trolling—with no luck. Casting a 
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spoon served me no better, and while I did my best at 
various times and places during my stay I never secured 
even a rise with flies. Some were taken by others trolling 
and spoon-casting. In fact, the largest was taken the 
latter way. It was a rainbow and weighed 63 pounds. 

My fishing was done mainly with the rod before de- 
scribed, a braided silk (size H) line, or an oiled silk line 
of the same size, each 100-yard length, and with either of 
two reels, one a Hardy wood single action, and the other 
a smaller, compact, multiplier, inexpensive but tem- 
porarily satisfactory. I fished indiscriminately from the 
slope of the dam, or from a boat anchored in a convenient 
place, and generally used a single-gut, 2-yard leader with 
two snelled hooks attached. The lower one, at the end 
of the leader, was usually a No. 12 single egg hook for a 
salmon egg. The upper, at the first leader loop, was a 
No. 8 salmon egg hook for two eggs or a worm. 

Generally neither sinker nor float was used, though in 
one place where the water was shallow—8 feet—I found a 
small bottle cork at times seemed to be advisable, about 
2 feet above the junction of the line and the leader. 
This interferes, however, with netting a hooked fish so 
I generally avoided using it. 

To detail all my catch would be unwise if now prac- 
ticable, and perhaps a very brief summary with one or 
two stories of especial incidents will afford the most 
satisfaction. In all I landed from the lake 29 trout that 
weighed in the aggregate (undressed) 1034 pounds. The 
smallest weighed exactly 2 pounds, the largest, 6+ pounds. 
The latter was heavy with roe—nearly a tomato can full— 
though it was well after the spawning season. I caught 
several between 4 and 6 pounds and one of these furnishes 
a story unique in my experience. 
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I had started fishing that morning, about nine o’clock, 
from the dam. A few minutes later P. rode off to the 
mine east of the lake. Soon afterward I had a good 
strike. The fish did not break but inclined to run and 
““bore’’ in the 30 feet of water at this point. 

I worked him to within 8 or 10 feet of the water’s edge 
and could see dimly that he was a good-sized one. I 
could not tell which hook he had taken,—the No. 12 or 
the No. 8—but I knew the snell of each was single and 
light and would not bear excessive strain even though the 
hook were well set. Bud, seeing that I had one on, came 
down from the house and went to the edge of the water 
with my short-handled net, as lasked him to do. There- 
upon Mr. Fish retreated to deeper water in spite of all I 
dared do to check him. 

I looked at my watch and found it to be 9:40 and I 
estimated I had then been playing him at least 20 minutes. 

Within the next hour I had worked the fish back to 
bare visibility from the edge of the water, though he kept 
2 or 3 feet below its surface, and a man fishing from the 
intake pier came over to help net him. I could not, how- 
ever, get the fish within reach of my helper and after a 
pass with the net Mr. Fish again retreated and the 
fisherman returned to his fishing. I continued fighting 
the fish, putting all the strain I dared on the tackle, 
until P.’s return at noon. He then came across to me 
with a boat, one end of which I stood in while he at the 
other tried to net the quarry. We drifted 300 yards 
down the lake in thé vain effort. P. then brought us 
back to the dam and went for his dinner. Buddie brought 
me a sandwich which I managed to eat without too 
much loosening of the strain on the line. Finally about 
2:30 p.m. I got into the boat again with P. and we moved 
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the game over into shallow water, free from weeds and 
sticks or stones, where boring or deep diving was im- 
possible for the fish. At 2:45 p.m. P. skilfully got him 
in the net. 

Any trout that would put up as good a fight as this 
one did for over five and one-half hours certainly deserved 
his freedom—especially as he seemed unhurt seriously— 
but we weighed him first with my pocket scales, which 
showed 43% pounds. 

He was a male Rainbow and had taken the upper (No. 
8 with especially long shank—perhaps 1 inch) hook. The 
hook had fortunately set just behind the teeth in the 
tough cartilage lining the roof of the mouth and the shank 
of the hook took the wear of the sharp teeth. I at first 
tried to remove the hook by breaking the cartilage string 
over its bend but it was too tough, and, by slacking the 
pull and moving the hook slightly sidewise, it fell out 
cleanly through a rent in the cartilage. 

The lower hook was gone from the leader at this time, 
its snell having parted probably by catching in the rocks 
of the dam-face while we were working there. P. and I 
had each previously lost one or two fish that had taken 
an upper hook and by entangling the lower one succeeded 
in getting purchase enough for a moment to break free. 

One peculiarity of this fish was that he never broke 
water during the fight. Usually these Rainbows do this 
freely—it is one of the delightful features of Rainbow 
fishing. They do not excel, if they equal, the Steelhead 
in this respect. The latter jump when hooked almost 
as often as the Land-locked Salmon of the East and much 
resemble the last in the spectacular fight, full of breaks 
and runs, that they make. 

I caught several Steelheads in this lake. They ran 
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irom 4 to 6 pounds each and always put up a good fight. 
Their strikes were fiercer, their runs swifter, and their 
breaks more frequent than those of the Rainbows. 

They were generally of a lighter color or more silvery in 
general aspect than the Rainbows though the latter varied 
a great deal. Some of the larger Rainbows looked as 
though a brush full of red oxide of lead, such as is used for 
painting steel work, had been daubed down their sides 
from the eyes to the tail. Others only had a scarcely 
distinguishable irridescent stripe down their sides. The 
Rainbow head was different from that of the Steelhead, 
the latter’s being longer in the nose—which was greenish 
blue-gray in color, like a drill-bit when newly tempered— 
while the color of the Rainbow nose was more brownish 
and less metallic. 

One day the rare misfortune of breaking my rod over- 
took me. Still-fishing from a boat near the dam, I was 
filling my pipe and the rod [ have already mentioned was 
resting its middle against a thwart and with its butt on 
the floor of the boat. Something grabbed the bait and 
the ZING of the reel showed a good strike. I grasped 
the grip without interfering with the line and saw the rod 
snap off just below the second ferrule about 30 inches from 
the tip. The latter began to slide down the line toward 
the water. Just as they met a mighty splash sounded 
_off to the right. I did not see the cause.as I was watching 
the tip and concentrating on how to save it and the fish. 
Instantly after the splash the strain on the line ceased, 
the line came in on my reel, without my tip, which sank, 
never to be recovered by me, and I found the line had 
parted back of the leader. He must have been a good 
one. 

Yearly, The Hazard-Gould Sporting Goods Company 
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and The Cycle and Arms Company of San Diego offer 
considerable prizes for the largest fish caught. In 1920 
I am told the prize for Cuyamaca Lake was won with a 
Rainbow trout that weighed 6} pounds after being cleaned, 
with the removal of the gills, and carried in to San Diego 
for weighing as required by the conditions. But in 
1919 the winning fish was a 93-pound Rainbow. Possibly 
my loss was the revenge of the mate. 

Originally Cuyamaca Lake was a small pond near mid- 
way its present location. The Water Company built a 
dam which washed out about ten years ago, and at that 
time the bass, which had previously existed in the lake, 
were well cleaned out of it Shortly after the present dam 
replaced the older one. The stocking of the lake was 
begun six years ago. Annually since, from 50,000 to 
100,000 fry,—Rainbow and Steelhead—have been placed 
in the lake from the State hatcheries. 

A small brook enters the lake near its southeast end, 
and P. told me that early in the spring this brook was full 
of big trout moving up it to spawn. It, however, was 
far too small to accommodate them. Neither P. nor I 
ever saw any small trout in the lake though some finger- 
lings were reported to me as seen in the brook at times. 
I weighed many catches in the lake and the smallest fish 
was a 13-pound Rainbow. 

One can not expect to make a good catch every day 
in this lake. Several days I did my ‘“‘darndest’’—“‘Angels 
could do no more’”’—without a strike. Once, three whole 
consecutive days passed without my hooking a fish though 
I persisted in trying. It was maddeningly true that 
others caught them all around me during the time. In 
the afternoon of the second day a boat pulled in alongside 
of me with three men in it One of them proceeded to 
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haul out four nice trout within an hour which gave him 
his imit. He then managed to hook two more in the next 
hour. These his companions took out, but they could 
hook none themselves. We were all fishing with identical 
bait and within a circle 100 feet in diameter. 

In the month I saw but three “‘limits’’ (‘10 pounds and 
1 fish”? according to the California law) taken. The 
above was one. The second was taken by an elderly 
man fishing with a surf-casting outfit, a good-sized 
weakfish or corvina hook, and worms. He took a 3-, a 
4-, and a 5-pound rainbow in two hours one afternoon. 
His younger companion in the boat did not get a strike, 
nor did I, all day, not 60 feet from the same spot. 

The third limit was mine—a 2-, a 23-, a 3- and a 44- 
pounder, between 10 a.m. and 3 p.m. one day. 

One man and his wife, who had been on the Sespe 
when I was, stayed a week and more in the motor camp 
and in spite of all we could do they managed to catch 
but one 3-pound fish during their visit. 

The large majority of fisherman in the lake did not seem 
to be expert trout-fishers. There were more salt water 
outfits used than fly-tackle or in fact all others combined, 
and many of the visitors told me frankly they had never 
caught trout before. It must be admitted that the fish 
did not discriminate by taking the bait on the more 
delicate tackle, but I saw many good fish lost, by trying to 
~ “derrick”? them out or by too rough methods of bringing 
them in, as well as many good opportunities lost for sport 
with good fish ruthlessly dragged out. 

Somewhere I have read about a fisherman who once 
lost a good fish he had hooked by the parting of his line 
where his cigar had touched it. 

One day I lost a hooked fish by the sudden breaking of 
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my line. On investigation I found that a spark, prob- 
ably from my ‘“Fidus Achates’’—my pipe,—as I seldom 
smoke cigars—had fallen on the line, perhaps when it was 
on the reel, and burned it just enough to let it break under 
the moderate strain it got later—Verb. Sap. 

If fortunate enough to return to this lake in the near 
future I propose to use an 83-foot-4-ounce rod for still- 
fishing, with an extremely light braided silk line. I 
found a spool of 100 yards recently, which I think will be 
about right. It breaks at 5 pounds. Or I shall try a 
“spool-cotton’’ line, which breaks at 33 pounds and then 
it will ‘‘be up to me and the reel.” 

I should also like to try trolling again with my fly rod 
which has been satisfactorily repaired, and I believe I 
might get a few good ones on preserved minnows using an 
“alligator” or ‘‘crocodile’—referring to an English 
arrangement of hooks something like an ‘‘Archer Spinner.” 
I have used this lure successfully at Sicamous on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

While fishing from the dam at Cuyamaca Lake has 
some advantages. I think I even prefer the still-fishing 
from a boat. 

As said before there are three distinct thrills to be had 
catching trout—(1) the strike; (2) the break; (3) netting 
the fish oneself. The strike is practically the same in 
either the case of the shore or boat position. But from 
the boat the fish has more than double the field in which to 
run and to break. When it comes to netting, the boat 
position of the fisherman offers decided advantages, un- 
less the boat is unusually “cranky’”’ Then the extra 
skill—to avoid a ducking—should add to the thrills of a 
successful landing. On shore, as before suggested, it will 
be necessary to avoid losing the fish by fouling with the 
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bottom. From an anchored boat one thing is demanded 
—look out for the anchor rope! It possesses a fascina- 
tion for the fish which will be fatal to the aspirations of 
the fisherman if the fish succeeds in reaching it, as I know 
from my frequent observation and own sad experience. 
It is difficult for one alone in a boat to get up the anchor 
and 30 feet of rope while endeavoring at the same time 
to handle properly an active trout, though it can be done. 
I found the best way out of the difficulty usually was to 
get into the anchored end of the boat while playing the 
fish, moving to the opposite end to net him after tiring 
him out. 

The yawing of a boat anchored at one end may be 
objectionable but it can be alleviated by proper handling 
of the tackle and to my mind is not nearly as bad as an 
anchor at each end. 

The Cuyamaca trout are athletic fish in spite of the 
water’s being neither clear nor cold. Their leaping is 
remarkable. Daily at regular hours one or more big 
trout would appear in jumps clean out of water at two 
or three places near the dam and a trout would leap five 
or six times, first in one place then in another 50 yards 
away. He seemed to be circling a course and taking stiff 
hurdles twice in it, for he almost always came out in the 
same spots neither of which should have been over 10 
feet in diameter to have circled all its breaks. 

Over near the south shore a big trout regularly every 
afternoon around four o’clock—unless prevented by some 
disturber—made four to seven jumps, but I never could 
get him to strike a lure. 

One afternoon I heard a splashing to the leeward of my 
boat and pulling up my anchor I drifted slowly and quietly 
toward it. I had been still-fishing with eggs, unsuccess- 
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fully for some time. As I neared the disturbance I saw 
two large trout chasing each other’s tails around a circle, 
say 6 feet in diameter, on the surface of the water. I 
cast my hooks repeatedly at them, even into the circle 
made by them but they paid no attention whatever. 
Finally I put an oar blade within a foot of them. They 
disappeared instantly, “spurlos versenkt.”’ 


BOULDER CREEK 


It is said that this creek can be reached at some points 
down its course from a road along its canyon, but I had no 
opportunity to investigate this. From the road to Pine 
Knot Lodge from the dam, a branch leads down to the 
creek at a little village perhaps 10 miles below the dam. 
Adjacent to this village, the creek was reported as pretty 
well fished out. 

One morning about ten P. and I started from the lake 
down the creek. The water in the creek was very low, 
practically none running out then from the lake. 

We proceeded by the easiest paths, perhaps 4 mile, 
before we struck the creek bed to fish in earnest. Then 
for 2 miles we clambered down over boulders or slid from 
the top of one to the top of the next, always down, down, 
and with a rarely a stretch even approximately level and 
over 10 feet long on which to walk for a moment, 

We fished what pools we found, picking out here and 
there some small Rainbows of 6 to 8 inches. The trees 
and a fair amount of brush prevented any casting—it was 
all merely the dropping of a fly or egg at the end of a short 
line into a hole. 

Fortunately I had suspected something of the kind and 
shortened my combination rod to a fairly stiff 6-foot 
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length and was able to handle it in the brush and through- 
out the hard travel without breaking it. 

Several springs and one or two small creeks coming 
down the side canyons fed the main creek, and about 2 
miles below the dam, Azalea Creek joins Boulder. From 
here down, the latter is a fairly respectable stream, even 
when no water is coming out of the lake, and it is said 
that 3 or 4 miles below Azalea Creek there is the best 
fishing. 

By the time we had reached a point 4 mile below Azalea 
Creek, it was three o’clock and we decided to call it a day. 
We had about 40 fish equally divided between us. None 
were over 10 inches long and most of them ran around 7 
to 8 inches. 

The question now was, “how to get home.”’ Climbing 
back up the creek’s course was a frightful prospect. The 
alternative was to follow up Azalea Creek perhaps } mile 
from its mouth and then up the side of the mountain 4 
mile to strike the road from Pine Knot Lodge to the 
lake. So we started. The sun was brightly pouring 
into the westernly sloping valley and the air was still. 
The trail back to Azalea Creek was not bad and the first 
quarter of a mile up that creek was not extremely difficult. 
Then my troubles began. By this time I was warm 
enough. The elevation—3500 feet—to which I had 
hardly become accustomed, the slippery footing, created 
by the ever present “pine-shats,’”’ and the slope of the 
ground were all serious matters for me. 

I would climb a hundred yards, lie flat for several 
moments to get my breath fairly normal again, and go 
at it once more. P. was a gentleman. He never once 
suggested faster progress, never pitied nor fussed with me, 
and waited for me with the utmost patience. And when- 
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ever I asked him how much farther it was to the road, he 
told me the plain truth. 

I estimate from the contour maps I afterward scruti- 
nized and from my own observations and calculations while 
resting, that in the first 3000 feet from where we stopped 
fishing we climbed under 500 feet and in the last 3000 feet 
we climbed vertically one thousand. 

We reached the roadside at 5 p.m. and then reached the 
house comfortably at 5:30. I laid down for an hour, then 
had a light supper, and in the evening went for a stroll 
for a mile with Bud. The next morning I seemed none 
the worse for the exertion, and perhaps the proof to me 
that I could do it was reward enough for my trip. But 
no more “Boulder Creek” for me. There are times when 
I know that I have enough. 

Several others went from the lake down the creek fishing 
while I was at the lake, but none of them brought back 
any fish so far as I could find out, except one couple. 
Two young men from Coronado went down one afternoon 
coming back about sunset. I weighed their catch of 32 
for them. They aggregated just 9 pounds. The largest 
fish was a 2-pound Rainbow. Eight or ten ran from 8 
to 12 inches in length and the balance were from 5 to 7 
inches. One of the party, Mr. S., told me they had 
encountered and killed two good-sized rattlesnakes on the 
trip. 

Cedar Creek, roughly paralleling Boulder Creek about 
3 miles north of the latter, was reported to be easier 
fishing, but holding less fish and more frequented. I did 
not try it out, but remained content at the lake. 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY LAKES 
Early Bass Fishing 


California offers annually to the Fisherman, as well as 
other zealots of Outdoors, an extraordinarily long period 
for pursuing his devotions. 

The State is, by its Fish and Game Laws, divided into 
districts with varying regulations. Rather strange, at 
first blush, is the fact that the fresh water fishing season 
in the southermost district (San Diego, Los Angeles and 
San Bernardino Counties) does not open until May Ist, 
a month later than the more northerly districts. 

Notwithstanding this fact, some fair black bass fishing 
was to be had in the artificial lakes of the water supply 
systems during the first four months of the year. These 
waters (like Morena and Sweetwater Lakes in San Diego 
county) are private or Municipal property. They-have 
been stocked in past years and the fish are plentiful. 

The lakes above mentioned are readily accessible by 
motor from San Diego. Sweetwater being only 12 miles, 
is probably the most popular, though some consider the 
fishing better at Morena. A small fee is collected by the 
Lake guards for the privilege of fishing, and for the use of 
the good serviceable boats provided the charge is $1.50 
per day. No limit is set to the fish to be taken. 

The bass are the “big-mouth”’ variety and running up 
to perhaps 8 pounds in weight. The large majority 
taken are between 1 and 24 poundseach. They will take 
worms still-fishing; occasionally a trolling lure; rarely a 
fly, and most of them are caught “bait casting” with a 
“Bass-o-reno” or similar “plug.” 

As I see little sport in killing a bass, even the better 
fighting “small mouth,” handicapped by a big “plug” 
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hung in his mouth and hooked almost to death at the 
start, I did but little of this fishing here. At this season 
too I had but little success in the other ways. But if one 
likes ‘‘plug-casting,’”’ and is content with moderate-sized 
fish, these lakes around San Diego afford good oppor- 
tunities. There are several besides those mentioned but 
the above are the best known and probably hold the most 
and largest fish. 


CHAPTER VIII 


SALT WaTER FISHING 


That the waters of the Pacific Coast teem with fish is 
probably well advertised, but the particular places from 
which the individual sportsman may enjoy his catching 
may not be so well known. One can not simply go to 
the shore anywhere and count on satisfactory results. 

The Sporting Goods Companies of San Diego put out 
handy little books of “‘tide-tables” and a list of fishing 
places nearby. That of the Cycle and Arms Company 
has included a very satisfactory sketch map. 

The headquarters of the fishing and hunting fraternity 
in San Diego seems to be the Hazard-Gould Sport-Goods 
Company, whose manager Mr. Stanley P. Andrews is 
most competent, from both his ability and experience, to 
fill the part—rather trying probably at times—and the 
vis ting sportsman can do no better than apply to Mr. 
Andrews for his advice that always is given so cheerfully, 
generously and honestly. 

The greatest difficulty I met in the way of this fishing 
was that of getting a boat. At the most accessible point 
on the shore, i.e., Coronado Beach, none was to be had. 
As the San Diego wharves are 5 or 6 miles from the mouth 
of the harbor, a launch of some kind sg necessary for 
reaching the kelp beds outside, or, in fact, any of the 
sea fishng grounds. Smelts are caught off the city 
wharves and in the fall Sea-trout run in the harbor with 
the tides. 

The latter are speared or taken with hook and line, 
mainly at night, and furnish excellent sport if live min- 
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nows and ordinary trout-tackle are used, as they run up 
to 6 or even 8 pounds in weight and are good fighters. 

It was said they might be taken plug-casting as for black 
bass in fresh water. 

At La Jolla good surf fishing is had from the rocks, 
the beaches, and from the Biological Laboratory Pier, 
which ‘s convenient enough after one reaches La Jolla 
by stage or motor. 

At Mission Bay (reached by street car ine to Ocean 
Beach and a moderate walk) fishing may be enjoyed from 
thé surf-bank and from the bridge, or a boat may be 
h'red. At Sunset Cliffs one can fish from the rocks but a 
motor is necessary to reach the cliffs. At Fort Rose- 
crans some fishing is had from the piers, and a street 
car line reaches this Government Reservation. 

There is reported to be good fishing at Imperial Beach 
some ten miles below Coronado. A stage runs down 
from the latter place. 

Probably the most popular fishing in the ocean near 
San Diego is for the ‘‘Corvina”’ and the ‘‘Croaker.”’ 

The former I was unable to distinguish from the ‘‘King- 
fish’? caught on the Atlantic Coast (Ocean City, Mary- 
land) except that the Pacific specimens are larger, run- 
ning from 1 up to 8 or even 12 pounds. There is a so- 
called “Kingfish” caught in the Pacific surf but he has a 
horizontal mouth—not a ‘“‘sucker’s mouth”’ like the Cor- 
vina and the Atlantic ‘‘Kingfish’’ or Withee is 
unimportant in this connection. 

At times the Corvina schools are large and hungry. 
The local experts prefer fishing for them at night when 
the small fish—perch and the like—do not strip one’s 
bait. Personally I do not care for night fishing. I 
prefer seeing the whole game to simply feeling it. 
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SURF FISHING 


A DAY’S CATCH FROM THE SURF 
Photographs, courtesy of S. P, Andrews. 
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Although the bight of ocean between Point Loma and 
a point 3 or 4 miles below Hotel del Coronado is not 
recognized as a particularly good area for catching either 
Corvina or Croaker—the fish seeming to sheer away both 
sides of this stretch instead of frequenting it—occasion- 
ally good catches are made from the Coronado Pier. I 
Janded twelve there one forenoon in June. They ran 
from 1to3 pounds. There were to be seen even larger 
ones in the water around the pier. 

The best bait seems to be the “pile-worm,” which is 
to be had from the bait stores. They are dug from the 
mud flats at low tide and resemble furry earthworms 
magnified. Some of them grow to be 2 feet or more long. 
They are tough, stay on the hook well and if properly 
bedded in sand or sea lettuce will keep fresh—even when 
broken—some time. The bait-sellers ‘“‘salt them down,” 
but the salted worms are not as good bait as the fresh 
ones. Crawfish are also used, particularly for Croaker, 
but do not seem generally to be as good as the worms for 
the Corvina. 

A Corvina weighing 3 pounds or more will put up a 
good fight even with the 5-ounce sinker on the line, run- 
ning smartly and even breaking water several times. 
They are excellent eating. The beach near Delmar, 
or between it and Oceanside, is reported to be a partic- 
ularly good place for Corvina fishing. 

Of the Croakers, there are two kinds, the ‘“Yellow-fin” 
and the “spot-fin.” Both resemble in many ways the 
‘Hardhead” of the Atlantic Coast. The name describes 
sufficiently the first. The ‘“Spot-fin” has a black spot 
at the bases of his pair of forward belly-(pectoral) fins 
and generally runs to heavier weights than the Yellow-fin. 
Both are excellent eating and reach 20 pounds or more. 
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A favorite fishing ground for Croakers is Mission or 
“False”? Bay, a few miles north of San Diego and some 
large ones are taken there. I caught a few small sized 
ones—3 to 3 pounds—of each variety from the Coronado 
Pier. 

Of other fish to be taken in this vicinity there are 
many. Porgies weighing from 1 to 3 pounds are plenti- 
ful off the rocks at Coronado. Sea-trout have been 
mentioned. Skates and Stingarees are a nuisance at 
times and run to large sizes. I saw one caught at Coro- 
nado that weighed 75 pounds. Salt-water perch are a 
nuisance ‘n their bait-stealing abilities. There are two 
kinds and they run to fair size, say 24 pounds. One 
kind drops its young alive—little reddish semi-trans- 
parent things frequently found after landing the parent 
fish. Small Halibut running to perhaps 60 or even 80 
pounds as a maximum are caught in Mission Bay and 
Flounders from 1 to 5 pounds are fairly plentiful. 

The Smelt deserves a few remarks to himself. Satis- 
factory catches can be made from the piers in San Diego 
Harbor or from the La Jolla and other beaches, particu- 
larly near the full moons of May and June on their high 
tides. One California “Smelt” is a much larger fish than 
the sweet-flavored, silvery, Maine Smelt but quite good 
eating. Whether it is another variety or simply a large 
size of the same fish I am not sure, but there is in the 
Pacific waters a “Jack” or “Blue” Smelt which frequently 
runs to 1} or 2 pounds in weight. These large ones 
afford good sport for trolling. They will strike a spoon 
—a small sized “automatic striker” for instance—towed 
behind a launch at 5 or 6 miles an hour and put up quite 
a fight if considerately handled. A good place for this 
sport is in the river mouth of San Siego Harbor near 
Fort Rosecrans, 
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The salt-water fishing begins in June usually and is 
good until late in the Fall. The great drawback to surf 
fishing along the California Coast is the kelp. Just off 
shore great kelp beds thrive, as is well known, all along 
the coast. Refuse from these beds drifts in and clutters 
the bottom of the beaches abominably at times. One 
may cast into such an invisible tangle and be unable 
to retrieve the sinker and hooks at all, or one’s fishing 
may be constantly interrupted by the fouling of the 
tackle with the drifting kelp-leaves and stalks. Some 
of the latter, when dragged ashore (if the line does not 
part) for freeing one’s hooks, measure 20 feet or more 
in length. 


CATALINA ISLAND 
Tuna 


Dr. Holder, Zane Grey and others far more experienced 
with these fish, and better fitted to do it, have so well and 
fully covered the subject of Tuna fishing at Catalina 
Island that my reason for including a personal experience 
and a few observations in that connection should per- 
haps be stated. The chapter fills what would otherwise 
be a gap in the chronological and geographical progress 
of my story, which is froglike enough at best, and some 
of my pvuints may be novel to my readers. 

The only fishing worth going to Catalina Island for 
is that to be had from the launches for hire. The pier 
and row boat fishing may be ignored. The prevailing 
rate for the launches is twenty dollars per day—8 a.m. 
to 5 p.m.—reckoned from the dock. Overtime is charged 
for. The launches are comfortable boats, gas-engined, 
and seats generally for two fishermen with room besides 
for an observer or two. Flying fish for bait are charged 
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for extra at, say, one dollar per half dozen. Those used 
for this purpose weighed between 1 and 2 pounds each, 
and I was told came from another island some 30 miles 
off, where they were caught by nets. 

There is, of course, a difference between boatmen 
and one should be careful in a selection. 

I was not particularly fortunate in my chance choice. 
The man, C., knew his business fairly well and had a good 
boat, but his language was vile and his tempers and 
manners away from the piers had better simply be re- 
ferred to than described. 

My tale will be of only one fish. It will suffice to 
cover all the circumstances connected with several. 

We got a fair start on a brilliant morning a little after 
eight, and stood down southerly, trolling for Tuna from 
just outside the Avalon harbor. The boat was making 
about 6 knots. 

C., the boatman, had run the hook through the mouth 
of the flying fish—perhaps 14 inches long and 1 pound 
in weight—out his gills and down to the tail where he 
lashed it with string, taking also a turn or two with string 
behind the gills and around the middle of the body. 
A piano-wire leader 10 feet long connected the 24-thread 
line with the hook. My rod was the regulation split- 
bamboo “heavy tackle’ weight and length, and the 
reel was a 9/0 universal star (Vom Hofe) make, “drag 
in the handle” and also with a thumb drag. 

A wooden reel (perhaps 2 feet in diameter) hung on 
the after starboard stanchion to the cabin, or rather to 
the rear projecting roof of the cabin, and on it was a kite 
line. C. attached a cloth kite, perhaps 18 inches square 
to this line and then, about 20 yards down the kite 
line, tied to a loop in it one end of a 2-yard piece of string. 
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The lower end of this string he tied to the junction of my 
line and leader. 

As soon as we cleared the habor, C. started the kite to 
flying. Sitting in one of the two swivel-chairs in the 
stern of the launch, with my rod’s butt between my legs 
and resting in the gimballed socket fastened to the front 
of the seat of the chair, I paid out my line from the reel 
to accompany the exit of the kite line. The bait went 
over, and C. and I kept paying out kite and reel lines 
together until about 100 yards from the launch, the bait 
skipped fairly regularly along the surface of the water 
and both the kite line and my line rode in the air com- 
fortably and separately—connected by the 2 yards of 
string at the leader-line junction—the leader hanging 
nearly vertical from that point and the kite above, 
riding steadily under the pull of its line and the light sea 
breeze. 

It took a little fussing to reach the desired state of 
affairs, and C.’s temper and language began to demon- 
strate their quality while I began simultaneously to regret 
the beauty of the scene being thus marred. As soon as 
peace reigned again I concentrated on watching the bait 
and on being ready to strike quickly and hard at the 
proper moment. 

It was absorbing and time went swiftly by. Suddenly 
C. pointed out what looked like two toy sails a few hun- 
dred yards away and about 6 feet apart on the surface 
of the oily swells. They were the “fins” of a sword fish 
and, from their distance apart, C. swore he was a ‘“‘whale.” 
C. was anxious to have a try at him and I agreed if he 
would assume entire responsibility for any damage to the 
tackle and boat. 

So we stood away, hauled in the kite and took it off, 
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put on a new leader—15 feet this time—a larger hook and 
a fresh flying fish, and then went back for the game. 

Now, trailing the bait under water perhaps a hundred 
yards behind the launch and slowing down to 3 or 4 miles 
an hour, we dragged the flying fish in front of the sword 
fish as he lay basking in the sun. As the lure passed him 
he sunk below the surface and C. adjured me not to 
strike till he told me. 

But nothing happened for a few moments and then 
we saw the two “sails” appear again a little way off. 
Again we circled; again they disappeared; again C. 
cautioned hoarsely; again nothing happened for a 
moment; and again the “sails” reappeared in a new 
position. 

With wide circles of the launch we continued to tempt 
the quarry half a dozen times and for an hour or more. 
Finally the “sails” disappeared for good and C. gave 
up with disgust and considerable profanity. 

It was now noon, and the lunch we had brought with 
us needed no great amount of dangling before our eyes 
to be properly grabbed and bolted. Then we rigged the 
kite and tuna lure again and resumed those operations. 
The breeze had freshened a bit and there was now a 
little more sea. Longer lines were necessary to keep the 
bait from being lifted too much above the surface and it 
rode now perhaps 150 yards to the leeward of the boat 
generally skipping along the surface, occasionally being 
lifted a foot or two clear of the water. Trying to keep 
awake I watched it through puffs of pipe smoke. 

As usual, ‘Does not the Boar break cover just as you’re 
lighting a weed?” I have an indistinct vision of a bulky 
mass appearing near the surface 20 yards behind my 
bait; of something shouldering itself swiftly through the 
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water; of the disappearence of my bait; of C.’s cursing; 
of subconsciously striking; of the string breaking and the 
kite soaring away; of the engine stopping; and I was again 
alert with something big and active unreeling my line 
and straining my rod’s tip. 

“Tve got him,” I told C. as he took in the kite. My 
watch showed 2:10 p.m. ‘And then the fight began.” 
The fish ran off a couple of hundred yards, turned and 
circled downward. I reeled in what I could and he took 
line out again when he chose. I tightened the drag 
somewhat, but the only effect apparently was to put that 
much more strain on my arms and shoulders. 

A big brown shape some 8 or 10 feet long became visible 
down in the water near the boat’s quarter. ‘A torpedo 
shark” said C. I had visions of landing the head only of 
my fish but fortunately just then he ran off again and 
Mr. Shark disappeared. Thereafter the Tuna spent most 
of his time circling around the boat, or rather the stern 
of it, apparently trying to foul the line on the keel. The 
boatmen’s “‘stunt,’”’ under such circumstances, is to move 
the boat ahead as the fish approaches it on his circuit so 
that as the circles across the path of the boat they will 
do so astern, and then to stop the boat as the fish recedes. 
a plan of movements would be like those “coiled springs” 
we draw idly, when forced to listen to uninspiring talkers, 
with the addition ofa dashed or broken line through the 
centers of the circling curves for the boat’s course. 

I’ve tried to find the name for the curve. Possibly 
it’s some sort of a cycloid. And perhaps after all, this 
is “too tecknikle, Mable.” 

At first C., moving the boat ahead as the fish approached 
it, succeeded in making the path of the fish cut ours 
astern of the boat. But on two or three occasions he 
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did not get us ahead properly; the fish circled my seat, 
and almost succeeded in fouling the line against the keel 
or shoe under the propeller. 

I screwed the drag up to the last possible point, but 
the fish took out line whenever he headed away and felt 
like doing it. By applying the thumb drag in addition, 
I felt if I could not stop him, I could at least part some- 
thing so I used that rather gingerly. As he headed to- 
ward me, I would derrick him up a bit, with hands and 
knees, against the fulerum of the butt holder and then 
relaxing and reeling in swiftly to keep up the strain as 
the tip was lowered, gain a little line. This gain he would 
take away as he headed off again. 

But I gradually worked him closer. Then, in spite of 
all, he would run off and it was to do all over. And so 
it went as the afternoon wore away. At 3 p.m. he was 
no nearer in. Occasionally he would ‘‘sound” or bore 
straight down some distance. Mostly it was spirally 
circling. A 4 p.m. he seemed untired while my hands 
were crampy, my knees and shoulders conscious of the 
strain, my right thumb had a blister as big as a 10-cent 
piece from the reel handle, and C. was becoming unbeara- 
ble because of his language. 

At perhaps 4:30 I felt I was beginning to gain the 
upper hand. And shortly after 5 p.m. I got him into 
sight in the glass-clear water 20 feet below the boat. 
Then I got him alongside, and C. gaffed him “amid ships.” 
He could not, however, get him into the boat alone, so 
dropping the rod, I put a small gaff into the fish near the 
tail and we pulled him into the cockpit. He had been 
hooked through the left cheek and the hook dropped out 
of the good-sized hole it had worn, as we landed him. 

He seemed a pretty fish as he lay there—green-blue and 
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Cueva Valdez harbor on north shore of Santa Cruz Island. 

Note entrance to cave which opens out onto sand beach and 
provides a safe place to beach a skiff when waves are high. 

Fishing boats also come in here to catch sardines for bait and 
for fresh water. 


VIEW FROM CAVE 
Photographs, courtesy of W. J. Hibberd. 
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white with iridescent shadings and the bright yellow 
saw-tooth fins along his keel and back adjoining the tail. 

C, thought ‘‘he’d go over 100—perhaps 105 pounds.” 

We ran up the white flag with the blue tuna on it—the 
sign of success with which it is permitted the lucky one to 
sail into the harbor—and started home, reaching there about 
6 p.m. The official scales showed 1052 pounds—a “‘but- 
ton fish.” That is, as I made out from the boatmen and 
weigher, having landed a tuna over 100 pounds in weight 
I was eligible to membership in the Tuna Club of Catalina 
and, on payment of the initiation fee of $100.00 and com- 
plying with the other formalities, permitted to wear its 
button. I did not apply for membership. 

There is at Catalina a “Light Tackle Club,” organized 
by the boatmen I was told, which gives a lapel button to 
anyone who catches and lands a tuna with the regula- 
tion “light”? tackle. This is a considerably lighter rod 
and a 9-thread line. C. told me it was impossible to 
land a 100-pound tuna with the light tackle, but I see 
no reason why this should be so, with a 9/0 reel and to a 
skilful fisherman, any more than it is impossible to land 
large trout or weakfish with a spool-cotton line. 

I hope sometime to prove my theory. I might illus- 
trate the strength of the heavy tackle I used by telling 
how C. laid at full length on the pier with the line wrapped 
around his hands and the latter held tightly against his 
breast. He weighed perhaps 130 pounds. I stood at 
his feet with the butt of the rod in the crotch of my legs 
and took up the slack with the tip well down. The handle 
drag was well screwed tight. They by raising the tip 
and without use of the thumb drag I raised the upper 
half of his body from the floor, in spite of his efforts to 
keep down, and without apparently bending the rod 
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much, straining the tackle, nor forcing the handle-dragged 
reel to release any line. Many times during my fight 
with this “button” fish did I put even more strain than 
this on him with little effect apparent at the time. 

As I was leaving the next day, I went to settle with 
C., who had been mooring his boat. I felt a little extra 
was due him for our rather later return, although in 
response to a definite query previously, he had said no 
extra charge was made for overtime. when a late strike 
did not delay the arrival home unreasonably. So handing 
him $25.00 I was about to say, ‘‘Use the extra five as 
you like, with my thanks and best wishes’ when he 
broke out, ‘‘I’ll have to charge you for an hour overtime, 
that is $22.50.” So I simply said “all right” and took my 
change. 

The next morning I found my hands sore—especially 
the blister—and several shoulder, back and leg muscles 
existed that I had not been conscious of before. 

The Tuna fishing is greatly enhanced by the kite. 
Personally I do not think landing the Tuna compares 
with sport of a Tarpon, even though the latter run less 
in weight. <A 50- to 80-pound Tarpon such as are to be 
taken frequently at Aransas Pass, Texas, gives me much 
more enjoyment in the fight, with his leaps, thrilling runs 
and generally more spectacular struggle. 

I understand that the Sword-fish breaks frequently 
and puts up a much more visible, not to say exciting, 
fight than the Tuna. Hence probably the preference of 
the expert Catalina sportsmen for the former fishing. 

At Avalon the itinerant fisherman may find a variety 
of accommodations for man and beast. Furnished rooms 
and boarding-houses are plentifully available in the vil- 
lage. “The St. Catherine”’—an excellent modern hotel— 
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is only a short pleasant stroll along the shore board- 
walk from the wharves. And at Avalon is to be found 
perhaps the greatest specimens of that California insti- 
tution—not the ‘“Trick-Bed’—the Cafeteria. Here 
are two, near the boat landing, one of which is said to 
seat one thousand and the other, eight hundred persons 
at a time. 


NORTH OF CATALINA ISLAND 


There is excellent surf and deep water fishing around 
Santa Barbara and the Santa Barbara Islands, but boat 
facilities are not organized and available as at Catalina. 
Some say even that the fish are more plentiful in the 
northern locality. I heard stories of Tarpon being seen 
and caught off Santa Rosa or San Miguel Island but can 
not vouch for their accuracy. Bonita, albacore and 
yellow tail are plentiful in Santa Barbara channel just 
outside the kelp beds lying in front of the city a short 
distance, and smelts and halibut furnish very good fishing 
from the pier. 

One day while trolling for bonita near the kelp off 
Santa Barbara I saw half a dozen leaps of some big fish. 
There was more than one fish and they were over 4 feet 
long, to be extremely conservative. My boatman thought 
they were 5 feet. The fish jumped entirely out of water 
sometimes clearing the surface with the tail by more than 
a foot, and falling back sidewise or tail first with a grand 
splash. They had bright silvery sides, shining white 
bellies and dark backs. There was no sign of yellow 
fins visible near the tail. 

To my mind they more closely resembled Tarpon than 
anything else and certainly did not look in color or form 
like Tuna, which is so distinctive in appearance. We 
were not successful in our efforts to hook one. 
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From Monterey Bay north are taken differing varie- 
ties of that wonderful game and food fish, the Salmon. 
My remarks for the present in this connection will have 
to be based on the statements I have had made me from 
what I consider reliable sources, as so far my sea-salmon 
fishing in this country has been only in Maine. 

On the shores of Monterey Bay are some canning 
establishments. The proprietor of one of them, whose 
pleasant acquaintance I enjoyed on the Sespe for several 
days, informed me that the fish he used commercially 
were all caught in the bay by trolling from launches with 
hand lines—much in the Atlantic manner of blue-fishing. 
Enough salmon were thus taken by the boat-crews to 
warrant their engaging in the work as a means of liveli- 
hood. I have seen the fishing boats working on the same 
lines off Victoria and Seattle. 

The trolling is done with a “Wilson Spoon” or similar 
lure at a depth of as much as 40 feet below the water- 
surface, and the fish each weigh from 20 to 40 or more 
pounds. 

A sportsman should get some enjoyable sport, if 
equipped with a proper trolling outfit such as the 
“light tackle” of Catalina, or preferable a more flexible 
rod, and I understand many do. I plan some day to try it. 

In order to keep the spoon at the required depth, with 
the launch running at 5 to 6 miles an hour, a fairly heavy 
sinker is needed. But no sportsman wants any fish, 
especially a salmon, encumbered by such a weight in his 
mouth. So a string is tied across a small bight of the 
line a few yards ahead of the spoon and the cheapest 
suitable sinker (perhaps a half-pound in weight) is fixed 
on this string. Then, when the fish strikes, the string 
breaks, the sinker slides off, and one has the magnificent 
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fighting salmon as free to cavort as if he were taken on 
a fly. 

The California White Sea Bass abound also in Mon- 
terey Bay, as well as off the coast from San Diego to Vic- 
toria. They are magnificent fighters and the play is 
largely on the surface. They are taken trolling after 
May Ist off Avalon (Catalina Island) and run from 20 
to 80 pounds apiece. Dr. Holder says: ‘The season is 
generally May or June. Of 7 caught in one day by the 
writer with a 16-strand line each weighed over 50 pounds 
and every fish made a play of from 15 to 30 minutes that 
can only be described by the term magnificent. This 
fish is a beautiful creature in bronze and old gold tints, 
and is well called the Santa Catalina Salmon, having a 
close resemblance to that fish and being its equal in every 
way.” 

Striped bass, a really game fish familiar as the ‘“Rock” 
to sportsmen of the Susquehanna, the Severn River and 
“Annapolis Light” or ‘Kent Island Narrows” in Chesa- 
peake Bay, are to be found plentiful in the Sacramento 
River at some seasons, though not so large as in the 
East. 

I regret that beyond this brief statement I can give 
the reader no information from personal contacts. 


CHAPTER Ix 


Tur REVERSE OF THE SHIELD 


All fishermen who have enjoyed catching trout feel 
at times, I suppose, that they would really enjoy doing 
something on a compensatory line. But never until 
recently (beyond cheerfully paying fish-license fees from 
time to time) has fallen to me the opportunity for planting 
trout in a stream and then within circumstances that 
were curiously extraordinary and, in some ways, seem- 
ingly almost fanciful and unreal. 

The first year I was Superintendent of the United States 
National Park Service. at Grand Canyon, Arizona, I be- 
came ambitious to plant some trout in Bright Angel 
Creek, which comes down from the north into the Colo- 
rado River opposite El Tovar, the vantage point on the 
South Rim so well known to tourists to Grand Canyon. 

This Creek comes from a big spring under the “red 
wall” of the North Rim some 15 miles from the river. 
“Roaring Springs” add materially to the Creek’s flow one- 
third the way to the river; ‘““Ribbon Creek” contributes 
near Altar Falls and “Phantom Creek” joins Bright 
Angel Creek a couple of miles north of the entrance to 
the river. 

Normally Bright Angel Creek is a brilliantly clear 
cheerful stream—beautiful trout water—even through its 
gloomy box canyon below Altar Falls. But in times of 
floods (May or June) and sometimes after heavy rain 
storms of the summer, masses of muddy water from the 
“Transept,” “Phantom Creek” or some of the other 
side canyons rush in and so overwhelm the normal Bright 
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Angel Creek as totally to change its character and make 
it temporarily at least a regular “Dr. Jekyll” from the 
fish viewpoint. 

As a matter of fact, so far as I could find out, no fish 
inhabited the stream—probably from this fact. Some 
years before an attempt had been made, I was told, to 
put some Eastern Brook trout fry in the creek but ap- 
parently the reported crudity of the performance would 
account for the lack of results. 

After some correspondence with the State Fish Com- 
missioner of Arizona, I secured the promise of some rain- 
bow trout fry for planting the following year and even- 
tually the time came (in September, 1923) for carrying out 
the plans. This species was, after considerable discussion, 
selected as most suitable for the local conditions. 

The fry came by rail from the United States Hatchery 
in Colorado to Albuquerque, New Mexico, in a properly 
equipped fish-car. In this car the fry were supplied with 
circulating water and fed. From Albuquerque to Grand 
Canyon—a trip lasting from Saturday to Tuesday—the 
fry were shipped in twelve large shipping cans that could 
be iced but aeration for the water must be had by dipping 
out ladlesfull and allowing it to drop back in. 

The fry arrived at Grand Canyon on the train at 4 
p.m., on a Tuesday. The shipment in the twelve large 
cans first was condenséd into six ‘‘packing cans” for mule 
portage down’ the trail. These “packing cans” were 
perhaps half the height of the large cans and supplied 
with a false bottom (or top) which hung in the mouth of 
the can inside the cover. This tray held the ice, and its 
perforated bottom allowed the water where the fry were 
below to reach the ice and also the melting ice and air to 
reach the water and the fish without danger either of 
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bruising the fish or letting them escape out of the mouth 
of the can. A ventilating cover fitted over in the mouth 
of the can to hold the ice in the tray, to prevent too much 
of the water slopping out, and to allow air to reach the 
contents of the can. 

We had ready three pack mules each loaded with 150 
pounds of ice. The packing cans—six in all—were 
lashed, one on aside, of the sawbuck pack saddles of three 
other mules. A Park Ranger (Howell) led the way fol- 
lowed by the six pack mules, then the fish attendant on 
another saddle mule; and I brought up the rear on my 
horse. 

We started down Bright Angel Trail about 5:30 and 
reached “Indian Gardens,” 3000 feet vertically down 
below the rim, about 7:30 uneventfully. By that time 
it was quite dark as a clouding up of the sky had hidden 
the stars and there was no moon. 

We stopped at the spring to eat our supper, refreshen 
the ice in the cans, add a little fresh water, and rest a bit. 
It really was surprising how little fresh water was needed 
in the cans in spite of the steep slopes we had come down. 
The special packing cans proved to be well designed for 
this work. One or two of the mules had not taken very 
kindly to the sloppy, noisy packs they were carrying al- 
though they behaved very well indeed after a short 
period of “ getting used” to them. 

Beyond Indian Gardens the trail forks. One, the more 
used Bright Angel trail, bears off to the left on the plateau 
and then drops down to the river. We had to take the 
right hand trail along the Tonto Plateau and had a little 
trouble, in the dark, steering the pack mules to the right. 
They were used to going to the river by the other route. 
Howell accomplished the diversion properly with a 
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moderate amount of trouble but it was too dark for me 
to see just how, and I was busy keeping any of those he 
headed from the Bright Angel Trail from back-tracking 
to Indian Gardens. 

Then we swung off over the Tonto. It was too dark to 
‘see anything and we just kept going trusting to our 
mounts to keep in the trail. 

At Pipe Creek we had a little more trouble. Here were 
a house and corral that had been used as a stopping 
point when the Harvey Company were building Phan- 
tom Ranch. The mules were more or less accustomed to 
being fed and watered here and even to bedding down 
here nights. So we all had some trouble in getting the six 
pack mules to resume the trail beyond Pipe Creek and give 
up the idea that they ought to spend the night there. 
Again Howell accomplished wonders where it was so 
dark I really could not see anything 5 yards beyond me 
in any direction except the skyline 3000 feet above. 

At last we reached the “Tip Off.” Here the trail leaves 
the Tonto Plateau by a square turn to the left at its edge; 
4 stretch of 25 or 30 yards down grade to a hairpin turn 
just under the rim; then steeply down over some rocky 
steps; across a railless plank bridge; more steps down: 
another bridge; another hairpin turn to the left and one 
is 50 or 60 feet below the Tonto on the zigzags down to 
the river and the Kaibab Bridge, with some 1500 feet 
more to go down vertically on an actual length of trail of 
perhaps 2 miles. Of course one might make the descent 
in far less distance—by simply stepping off the outside 
of the trail—but it isn’t done out there. Time is not as 
important as some other considerations in that country. 

Now it really was dark! I have been in closets with 
the door shut, in dugouts without a light, in the middle 
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of the Simplon Tunnel with my eyes shut, but I never 
experienced any darkness worse than that from the 
wooden bridges above to the half-way mesa on this trail. 
I couldn’t see my hands or the head of my own horse. 
I could hear mule after mule ahead of me. I could talk 
readily to Howell at the head of the column, but nothing 
was visible except a skyline of the nearer cliffs, and that 
was barely distinguishable. 

Half way to the river is a small shoulder, in the side of 
the canyon, which the trail crosses to plunge again down 
in zigzags on the side of the river gorge. On this shoulder 
we had the worst moments with our animals. The 
trail had recently been changed somewhat to give easier 
grades and turns and the animals were inclined to follow 
the old trail which had been cut across by the new at the 
lower end of the old leaving there a steep bank. I had 
dismounted and was leading my horse, whose head I 
could feel, but not see, behind me at the end of my 
shortened reins. I could not see the trail or my feet but I 
could feel my way by stepping carefully and slowly. 

Howell, by calling to the pack mules, and the Fish- 
man and I, by urging them vocally, succeeded finally in 
getting these really sagacious animals safely past the 
mesa and again on our way down the last pitches of the 
trail to the river. 

About this time we were cheered tremendously by the 
sight of a light on the bridge. It is true it was only a 
pin point or a distant star unbelievably far below us, but 
at any rate it encouraged us and made a visible goal 
that was a relief to our straining vision. ‘“Shorty,” the 
Harvey guide at Phantom Ranch, had come to meet us 
with a lantern. 

Shortly after this, stepping along with perhaps less 
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care or more confidently, I almost walked over the outer 
edge of a hairpin turn and was only stopped from doing 
so by my foot striking a stone that subconsciously I 
recognized could not be in the trail. So I concluded I’d 
better get back in the saddle. 

At the bridge one mule has to cross at a time and the 
others made to take their turn. Howell and “Shorty” 
went over and the Fish-man and I sent the mules and 
ourselves over successively. 

We reached Phantom Ranch just about midnight, 
unpacked the mules, and put the stock in the corral for 
feed, water and the rest they deserved. Then the Fish- 
man set to work caring for his small charges. They had 
to be iced, the dead ones removed and thereafter the water 
constantly aerated by hand-dipping. At 3 a.m. he was 
satisfied to turn in for a nap and leave the aeration to 
Howell and the rest of us. 

The next morning, after a good breakfast at Phantom 
Ranch, we got away about 8 a.m. for the trip up Bright 
Angel Creek. We now took but one mule-load of ice 
along as the day was cloudy or rainy and not too hot. 

The trail up Bright Angel Creek is the harder part of 
the entire crossing from the south to the north Rim of 
the Canyon.’ For a large part of the distance north 
of the river it lies in the creek bed—often in the creek 
itself. There are 69 crossings of the creek by the trail 
with 3 or 4 other places where the trail is up the 
creek itself in order to avoid boulders or ledges along 
the side. And between some of the creek crossings above 
Altar Falls, particularly over Manzanita Point, which is 
several hundred feet high, the trail was almost impassably 
steep and rough. In other places the trail is merely a 
narrow path, not over a foot wide, across the face of 
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a shaley slope hundreds of feet high above it or down below 
it. I doubt if even our super-mules could have made 
this end of the trip after dark. Fortunately we weren’t 
called on to try that. 

Much might be written about this Kaibab Trail up 
Bright Angel Creek, but this is a fish story. So let it 
suffice to say that we reached our destination, the upper 
of the 69 creek crossings about 1:30 p.m. and carefully 
planted our fish adjacent to it. This was about a mile 
above Roaring Springs and above the Transept and the 
other side canyons where the muddy flood waters come 
in as before mentioned to foul Bright Angel Creek. 

The Fish-man properly planted his fry and they im- 
mediately took to feeding in the creek water. He esti- 
mated that of the 6000 he took from the car at Albuquer- 
que we got at least 4000 into Bright Angel Creek in good 
condition. Most of the loss occurred between Albu- 
querque or Grand Canyon and Phantom Ranch and 
from lack of food. He showed me how empty the dead 
ones were but said that it had been proved best to refrain 
from feeding during can-transportation even if some loss 
occurred from starvation. 

At two, after a lunch by the trail side, we started back 
to Phantom Ranch and reached there in time for a good 
supper. Then everybody including our faithful mounts 
and mules did justice to the opportunity for a good night’s 
rest. 

At eight the next day (Thursday) we started up for 
Grand Canyon reaching there about 2 p.m. and the Fish- 
man caught the evening train out to Albuquerque. 

It is with the greatest regret that I am obliged to leave 
him unnamed for he certainly was an “officer and a 
gentleman.” He knew his business and attended to it, 
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He was a “game sport.” He had never been at the Can- 
yon before, and said he had never been over any such 
trails as these. He never complained at the prospects 
ahead, which at times must have raised in his mind some 
doubt as to the sanity of our plans for progress, and the 
only remark that he made which might be taken to in- 
dicate any thought in his mind concerning the possible 
dangers we undertook in connection with the trip was, on 
our way up Thursday morning from Phantom Ranch, to 
the effect that it perhaps was just as well he hadn’t seen 
the trail before he came down it in the dark. 

I do not know—much as I would like to—whether our 
effort was in vain or not.!. I hope some of the fry have 
survived and established themselves in Bright Angel 
Creek. In the words of a famous fisherman (Joseph 
Jefferson in “Rip Van Winkle’), may they “live long and 
prosper!” 


1 All doubts as to whether or not trout are adaptable to park 
streams were settled last summer, when several specimens of Rain- 
bow trout weighing 2 pounds were taken from Bright Angel Creek. 
These were the result of a plant made several years ago.—The 
Coconino Sun, December 25, 1925. 


CHAPTER X 


EXPLANATORY 


So many times the writer has been confused or misled 
by the local names of fish that he supposes others have 
had similar experiences. Colloquialisms confuse fisher- 
men as they do itinerant botanists at times. While 
“a rose by any name” may “smell as sweet’ nevertheless 
one often desires to know exactly what is meant when 
trying conscientiously to tell fish (not, “‘fishy’’) stories. 
Therefore, to avoid, as far as practicable, any guilt for 
confusing any of his readers by a use of strange names in 
his stories, he submits the following identifications 
quoted as far as possible from the best recognized author- 
ities. 
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IDENTIFICATION SUMMARY BY FAMILIES 


Argentinidae, the Smelts 
Blue Smelt 
Candle-fish 
Jack Smelt 
Smelt 
Surf Smelt 


Belonidae, the Needlefishes 


Bill-fish 
Gars 
Houndfish or Agujon 
Needlefish 
Carangidae, the Pompanos 
Amber-fish 
Amberjack of Florida 
Oldwife 
Pompano 
Yellow-tail of California 
Centrarchidae, the Sunfishes 
Black Bass 
Crappie 
Pumpkin-seed 
Sunfish 
Clupeidae, the Herrings 
Alewife 
Herring 
Menhaden 
Moss-bunker 
Sardines 
Shad 6 
Cyprinidae, the Minnows 
Chubs 
Squawfish 
Elopidae, the Tarpums 
Bony-fish 
Tarpon 
Ten-pounder 


Embtoiocidae, the Surf Fishes 
(all of Pacific). 
California Surf Perch 
White Surf Perch 
Black Surf Perch 
White Perch or Porgee 
Esocidae, the Pikes 
Muscallunge 
Pickerel 
Pike 
Exocoetidae, the Flying Fishes 
Flying-fish 
Labridae, the Wrasses 
Tautog 
Lutianidae, the Snappers 
Florida Yellowtail or Rabi- 
rubia 
Mantidae, the Sea-Devils 
Devil Rays 
Manta 
Sea-Devil 
Molidae, the Headfishes 
Giant Sunfish of the Pacific 
Percidae, the Perches 
Perch 
Pike-perch 
Yellow Perch 
Wall-eyed Pike 
Pomatomidae, the Bluefishes 
Bluefish (Atlantic) 
Skipjack 
Pleuronectidae, the Flounders 
Flounders 
Halibut 
Plaice 
Sand-dab 
Sole 
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Rajidae, the Skates 
Rays 
Skates 
Stingarees 

Salmonidae, the Salmons 
Charrs 
Ouananiche 
Salmon 
Salmon Trout 
Steelhead 
Trout 
Togue 

’ Whitefish 

Scioenidae, the Drums 
Bass, White Sea of California 
Black Drum 
Bluefish of California, or 
California Sea Trout 
Catalina Salmon 
Channel Bass or Red Drum 
Corbina 
Croakers 
Kingfish of Atlantic surf 
Roneador 
Sea Trout or 
Squeteague 
Spot 
Weakfish 
White Sea Bass 


Scombridae, the Mackerels 


Albacore 

Bonito 

Cero or Cavaila 
Kingfish of Florida 
Mackerel 

Horse Mackerel 
Pintado 

Sierra 


Spanish Mackerel 


Tuna 


Serranidae, the Sea Bass 


Blackfish 

Black Will 

Black Sea Bass or Jewfish 
Groupers 

Rock Bass 

Striped Bass or Rock 
White Lake Bass 

White Perch 


Sphyroenidae, the Barracudas 


Barracuda 


Thymallidae, the Graylings 


Grayling 


Xiphidae, the Swordfishes 


Broadbill or swordfish 


